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The Right Honourable the 
EARL OF WOOLTON, cx. 


appeals for 


‘CANCER RESEARCH | 


The Right Honourable the Earl of Wooltog 
writes: “In research lies the only hope of 
a cure for cancer—research conducted with 
infinite and laborious patience with the usg 
of ever-expanding scientific knowledge ang 
the latest laboratory equipment. In pursuig 
of the greatest gift science might give 


: humanity, the Imperial Cancer Researelj 
7 Fund is extending its work at Mill Hill 
ze to still more up-to-date laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. ] 
a : trust the public will give it the support it so richly deserves, 
IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARGH FUND 
‘ : | Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen : 
—_ Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without state aid, the Fund is under the Direction of the Royal ‘ 


4 College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is governed 
s by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. Money is needed quickly to assist 
=i developments now being made in the conquest of cancer. Please send a gift to the Treasurer, 
a A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


e: Get into the habit of seeing the John G. Hardy 
bunches first! Why? Because it is the difference 
" that. counts and John G. Hardy specialities have 
re | always been different. ‘Alsport’ in three weights; 
*Hardithorn,’ ‘Sheltie,’ ‘Hardisax,’ ‘Hardilaine’ 
and many others—all so different from anything else 
that your satisfaction is assured. 7 

In Worsteds, Hardy’s cloths are different too, ina 
subtle way. Their weights are good and they last; 
ae i} the styles are up to the minute for every day wear. 
ae ie | Always see the ‘HARDIWEAR’ bunch first! 


if your tailor can- 
not show you them 
write to us for 
patterns or call at 


our unique show- 
BY APPOINTMENT 
veome where you TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH II 


see thousands MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD. 
4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1 
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life-time 


Every 


What an exciting way of saving this is! For £1 each, you can buy 
Premium Savings Bonds and every pound put by in this way can 
win you a big money prize after six months—anything from £25 
to £1,000, free from U.K. income tax and surtax, too! You may be 
lucky again and again because all the Bonds you hold go back 
into the draw for prizes every month. Every winner is notified 
personally and in confidence. There’s nothing to lose—you can 
get your money back whenever you want it. 


Thousands of prizes every month. 100 prizes of £1,000 each 
Interest goesintothe PrizeFund 200 prizes of £500 each 
at the rate of 4% perannum and prizes of £250 each 
all this money, without any de- 

duction, will be used for prizes. ‘900 Prizes of £100 each 
For every £1,000,000 distributed 2,000 prizes of £50 each 
in prizes there will be: 20,000 prizes of £25 each 


GIFT TOKENS. You can also buy Gift Tokens at Post Offices for 
£1 which can be given to anyone. Give them for Birthday and 
other presents! Think of the thanks you will get for a present 
like this, for this is a gift with a thrill. 


PREMIUM SAVINGS BONDS 


7 ON SALE at Post Offices, Banks and Trustee sola Banks 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, SW7 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


DRY SACK 


SHERRY 


; For over 50 years DRY SACK— 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry 
ret Sherry—has been a popular 
favourite thtoughout the 


world. 
Also we recommend Canasta 
Cream and Walnut Brown for 


i those prefering a sweet sherry. 

| All available in half flasks and 

miniatures. 
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GHT where you wantit! 


Whatever you do that needs perfect lighting, you’ll do better by : , 

Anglepoise. This lamp of 1001-angles-at-a-finger-touch puts a gentle Pa 

concentrated, beam on the object (it needs only a 25 or 40 watt bulb) oes 
and stays there . . . no sagging — 


drooping. Perfect for reading, writing, fae 
knitting — or even for tying a fly! mee 
| In Black, Cream or Cream-and-Gold, 3 | aa 


at any electrical shop or stores, from : asa 
97/7 (or you can send for Booklet 25). 
New additional colours: Red and Yellow 
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Regd. 
Pat. all countries. 
ole Makers: | 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD « Redditch « Worcs omega 
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No one would refuse a request from a child for 
safe conduct on our roads today . . . the need is 


eee for help through their early years is just as vital. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


Em We have over 800 of them in our care, and costs 
aed of feeding, clothing, education and training are 
4 constantly going up. Do help us to carry on. As 
we are neither subsidised nor nationalised, without 
such help we may have to turn many needy children 
away. Please send a donation to the General 
Secretary: 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


LONDON, W.C.2 
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Whenever it is the time 
and place foratruly ~ 
satisfying whisky, the : 
discriminating man always tries to obtain 
Mackinlay’s. He knows it is certainly the 
finest—and one of Scotland’s oldest 
proprietary brands. 


MACKINLAY'S 


SCOTCH WHISKY 1820 


AS BLENDED BY THE MACKINLAY 
FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 


A Scottish Coxswain 


You cant 
afford 
to be 

without it 


How often have you heard that? 

But without the Lifeboat Service - 

600 people a year would be lost 

at sea. Help to support this work 
by sending a contribution... 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


at age 18 £92, 10s. a year for 3 years 


or 


at age 21 £330 in cash or a life policy 
for £1,050 with profits 


or 


at age : 25 £415 in cash or a life policy 
for £1,125 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 | 
No shareholders No agents No commission 
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Presents from 
Hamilton and Inches 


Illustrated foiders on brooches, 
Edinburgh Crystal, engagement rings, 
and gold and silverware 

will be sent on request. 


4 


Gold and pearl 
fern and heather 
brooch £15. 15. 0. 


Edinburgh Crystal is a delightful 
gift. Flawless in material and 
perfect in workmanship, every 
piece is made in Edinburgh and 
may be identified by the 


characteristic mark. 


Quaichs—the traditional Scottish 
drinking vessels. Reproductions 

in silver in sizes up to » 

12in. diameter. Prices from £1. 18.0 
(1gin. diameter). 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 
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THE TIMEs has never exploited the Lowest Common Denominator in life. 
It has always favoured the Highest Common Factor. Its readership is 
measured not alone by numbers of heads, but by what is in them. 

Yet in an era devoted to the safeguarding of mediocrity, the sales of 
THE TIMES go up. Why ? Can it be that there arises among us a new élite? 

If so, it is the thousands of young men and women who refuse to be 
labelled equal — in talent and intelligence; who believe that life is to be 
made the most of — not the least. Which is, no doubt, why they prefer 
more and more to assess their world each morning by the steady light of 
THE TIMES. 


wo pee In the realms of the theatre and the concert-hall, indeed of 
all the 


arts, THE TIMES is as renowned as in foreign affairs. See 
your newsagent today—THE TIMES, for all it brings you, costs you only 2/- a week. 
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‘THE defence of Egypt requires 
the temporary destruction of the 
Canal.’ These were not the words 
of Colonel Nasser, though he may 
well have echoed them, but of 
Colonel Arabi, military dictator of 
Egypt seventy-five years ago. 

It is interesting to look back for 
amoment at Britain’s forceful inter- 
vention in Egypt in 1882. Though 
circumstances then were vastly 


parallels with recent events. 

Britain, curiously enough, has 
always endeavoured to keep clear 
of the so-called Middle East. Yet 
she has found herself, much ‘against 
her will, inexorably drawn into its 
meshes, where, despite genuine efforts 
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different, there were some surprising. 


FORCIBLE INTERVENTION 


BY P. J. INGLIS 


to disengage herself, she has been 


hopelessly entangled ever since. 

An instance of Britain’s reluctance 
to become involved in Egypt is 
shown by her refusal to participate 
in any way in the construction of 
the Suez Canal. Though early in 
his campaign De Lesseps was able 
to obtain the promised support of 
those Englishmen, and they were 
many, who had the vision to see 
the future value of the Canal, the 
Government of the day were ada- 
mant against it, to the extent of 
at first doing all in their power 
to wreck the project. It was the 
Government’s declared view that 
the proposed canal was a technically 
and financially unsound venture. As 
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a result the original Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de 
Suez was floated without a single 
British shareholder. Even when the 
ultimate success of the project was 
apparently assured, Britain’s policy 
was still to look on but to offer no 
help, a policy which at one critical 
moment looked like bringing De 
Lesseps’s work to a halt. 

The Government’s principal reason, 
which they could not state publicly, 
for setting themselves against the 
Canal, was that they saw in the 
project a French design to gain 
control of the gateway to the East. 
No doubt memories of Napoleon 
strengthened their fears. Moreover, 
in these early days, in the ‘sixties, 
sail was still predominant. For the 
sailing-ship there was little if any- 
thing to be gained by the shorter 
route owing to the uncertain winds 
of the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. By 1875, however, when 
Disraeli secured Ismael’s share in 
the Canal for £4,000,000 to relieve 
him of some of his financial embar- 
rassment, all this had changed. The 
steamship was coming into its own 
and engineers were talking in terms 
of double and triple expansion 
cylinders to raise the efficiency of 
their engines. True enough, con- 
fidence in the new machines was 
not yet sufficient to discard masts 
and spars, but at least the value of 
the Canal was now proven beyond 
doubt. By 1880 more than three- 
quarters of the shipping using it 
was British. Britain then could no 
longer afford to be a spectator of 


events in Egypt. 


cessors of Mohamed Ali slowly 


Nevertheless when she did inter- 
vene it was not without grave 
misgivings in many quarters. The 
‘ Illustrated London News’ uttered 
prophetic words: ‘If it be truly 
the case that instant forcible inter- 
vention by the arms of Great Britain 
in the dispute between the Khedive 
and the revolutionary faction in 
Egypt was the only possible means 
of securing the free use of the Suez 
Canal, and the safety of the European 
residents and their property, it is 
right to go to war.... But it isa 
very serious consideration how we 
shall stand afterwards, with what 
political responsibilities to Egypt 
and its people, to the Khedive, to 
the Ottoman Empire, to the European 
Powers and to the Mussulman con- 


and danger, as a matter of mer 
policy, besetting foreign interven- 
tion in the domestic government 
a foreign state is that the military 
force which has been lent for tem- 
porary aid to the native ruler cannot 
easily be withdrawn so long as he 
remains unable to rely on th 
support of his own subjects. ... 
We have but too much cause t 
fear that a very prolonged British 
occupation of Egypt would finally 
bring upon us the hostility both of the 
Mohammedan nations and of them 
which claim, equally with our own, 3 
share of material interest and political 
authority in the affairs of the Levant. 

Before going further it may & 
as well to recall the events leading 
up to our intervention. The sue 


LPR 


munity all through the Eastem 
World. The peculiar inconvenience 
| 
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but surely had brought Egypt to 
fnancial ruin by their wanton and 
excessive expenditure. Though ad- 
mittedly much was spent on public 
works and material improvements in 
the country, such was their apparent 
delight in the mere spending of 
large sums of money on the embellish- 
ment and ornamentation of their 
toyal palaces—money borrowed on 
extortionate terms—that by 1875, 
when Ismael Pasha was Khedive, 
the national debt was approaching 
{90 millions. The unfortunate 
Ismael was removed from the scene 
in 1879, nominally by the Porte, 
but in effect at the instance of 
France and Great Britain. His 
even more unfortunate son Tewfik, 
well meaning but weak willed, was 
appointed Khedive in his place. 
Tewfik’s lot was not a happy 
one. Nominally the vassal of the 


Porte, he was in fact a puppet 


pulled in opposite directions by the 


stings of France and Britain on 


the one hand and those of his 
nationalistic advisers on the other. 
Such a state of affairs could not 
remain stable for long, and the next 
two years saw the rapid rise to 
power of the Nationalist Party under 
the military leadership of Colonel 
Arabi. The Party had what would 
now be considered the very reason- 
able aim of delivering Egypt from 
the ‘yoke of foreign domination.’ 
Such an attitude, however, was then 
intolerable to the Great Powers, 
and consequently in January 1882 
France and Great Britain (primarily 
at the instigation of France) declared 
publicly their resolve to support 
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the Khedive, whose maintenance on 
the throne they considered ‘as 
alone able. to guarantee for the 
present and the future good order 
and general prosperity in Egypt, 
in which England and France are 
equally interested.’ 

Their declaration appears not 
unnaturally to have strengthened 
the hand of Arabi, and by May he 
had become to all intents and 
purposes military dictator of Egypt. 
Events now began to move fast. 
Warships of all nations, but in the 
main of Britain and France, assembled 
off Alexandria, primarily to protect 
their nationals—there were about 
90,000 Europeans in Egypt, mainly 
Greeks but a large number French 
and British—and also as an earnest 
of their intention to support the 
Khedive. But as so often happens 
this show of force only served to 
fan the flames of the Nationalists, 
and on 11th June, almost without 
warning, there broke out in Alex- 
andria the most violent and bloody 
anti-European riots. It was esti- 
mated that some 150 Europeans 
were massacred, and those who 
escaped told tales of hideous butchery. 
All indications subsequently pointed 
to the riots being, as we would say 
nowadays, ‘ officially inspired.’ 

The European Powers then met 
together at Constantinople to confer 
on the affairs of Egypt, now so 
suddenly brought to a head. This 
must have been a remarkable con- 
ference; for Turkey refused to 


send a representative, and it was 
quickly evident that without her 
the conference would achieve little. 
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France and Britain again found 
themselves drawn together and 
obliged to act by themselves. 

We cannot pass on without some 
reference to Turkey; for, after all, 
Egypt was part of the Ottoman 
Empire. It required all Britain’s 
diplomatic skill and ingenuity to 
clear a passage through the tortuous 
and lethargic processes of Ottoman 
rule. Having at first directed all 
their energy towards getting the 
Porte to declare openly against the 
Egyptian Nationalists and authorise 
foreign intervention, British diplo- 
matists were later bent almost 
double in an effort to reverse the 
process, because once roused the 
Turks decided to send a military 
force themselves. Such a force 
would have been an embarrass- 
ment ; for by this time military plans 
were maturing and the last thing 
that was wanted was the arrival 
in Egypt of a Turkish force. Con- 
sequently we find Britain preparing 
to take the extreme step of barring 
by force any entry of Turkish 
troops into Egypt. Luckily such 
drastic measures were not called 
for. Diplomacy succeeded in delay- 
ing the Turks until after the opera- 
tion was over. 

Meanwhile, planning for military 
intervention was going ahead. In 
the War Office it was considered 


_ that occupation of the Canal alone 


could not be more than a temporary 
expedient so long as Egypt was in 
the hands of a hostile dictator—a 
conclusion no less true today. This 
was reinforced from a practical view- 
point in that the whole supply of 


fresh water to Alexandria and the 
stations on the Canal was controlled 
from Cairo. It was not simply a 
matter of picketing the Canal; it 
was a matter of controlling Cairo. 
Events, however, marched ahead 
of plans. The Egyptians began to 
strengthen the fortifications of Alex- 
andria, and the Admiralty had visions 
of the fleet being trapped in the 
harbour (like Admiral Duckworth in 
the Dardanelles in 1807), the while 
the Egyptians kept giving friendly 
assurances of no hostile intent. 
Besides improving the defences the 
Egyptians also, under cover of dark- 
ness, attempted to block the entrance 
to the harbour with large stones, 
They were interrupted in their work 
by the British warships periodically 
switching on their lights and illumin- 
ating the harbour entrance. One 
Egyptian battery commander, in an 
official report to his superior, com- 
plained of the British action, describ- 
ing it as most discourteous. The 
workings of the Egyptian mind do not 
seem to have altered much. Eventu- 
ally, on roth July, the British 
Admiral, Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
(whom Mr Punch shortly afterwards 
called ‘Sir Breach *Em Seymour, 
our biggest gun yet ’), on instructions 
from home, issued an ultimatum: if 
certain of the forts were not given 
up within twelve hours he would 
bombard Alexandria. This was 
strong stuff which the other Powers 
did not feel inclined to support. 
Accordingly all the other warships 
withdrew to a discreet distance, 
leaving only the British fleet of 


Alexandria. 
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The ultimatum was not accepted, 
md at 7 AM. IIth July 1882, 
Alexandria was subjected to a bom- 
bardment which lasted till 5.30 P.M. 
This bombardment must surely rank 
as one of the more extraordinary of 
British actions. We were not at 
war with Egypt nor yet with the 
Dictator Arabi. The Khedive had 


gone to ground in his palace at 


Ramleh, a few miles east of Alex- 
andria, having in true oriental fashion 
refrained from coming in on one 
side or the other—with the British 
or with Arabi. (To complicate the 
political scene still more the Turkish 
Sultan had only a fortnight before 
decorated Arabi with the Grand 
Cordon of the Medjidieh.) The 


British fleet was never in any real 


danger; ships had only to shift 
their positions a little to be out of 
effective range. But there was 
certainly some feeling of provoca- 
tion; and the fleet had had the 
humiliating experience of having to 
stand by inactive during the riots of 
the month before. 

By all accounts the bombardment 
was an awe-inspiring spectacle, the 
calm waters of the Mediterranean 
and the cloudless sky contrasting 
violently with the pall of black 
smoke and dust that hung over the 


town, and the incessant reverbera- 


tions of the guns as the eight great 
ironclads, their upper masts and 
top-gallants and royal yards struck 
for action, engaged the forts—84 
guns against 261. Not counting 
the lighter weapons like the Norden- 
feldt and Gatling, the warships fired 
a total of 3198 projectiles, some 
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weighing 1700 lIbs., and considering | 
all things the effective destruction 
wrought was disappointing. Only 
twenty fortress guns were dis- 
mounted ; but the Egyptian gunners 
were driven from their forts and 
all their guns silenced. Estimates of 
their casualties are necessarily vague, 
but it seems that they lost between 
six and seven hundred men. The 


_ Egyptians appear to have fought 


their guns courageously ; they scored 
127 hits on the ironclads, but the 
armour-plating withstood the blows 
and only two guns were put out of 
action. The British casualties were 
5 killed and 28 wounded. Needless 
to say, Cairo claimed a victory as 
well as the sinking of four ships. 
But the crowning futility of the 
bombardment, which was continued 
for a few hours the following morn- 
ing, was the refusal of the British 
Cabinet to authorise a landing, which 
could well have restored and main- 
tained order in the town. Arabi 
took advantage of the pause to set 
alight the European quarter, and 
the following day saw wholesale 
destruction and looting. He then 
withdrew his army across the lakes 
separating the city from the main- 
land, to give it time to recover its 
morale, which had been severely 
shaken by the bombardment. 
However, the British Government 
and nation were not for long to 
be put off from the task which they > 
had undertaken. The “ Illustrated 


London News’ seems to have 


summed up the general view on 


22nd July: ‘Whether the action 
of the government was dictated by 
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imperious necessity, or was the 
deficiency of statesmanlike foresight, 
will of course be the subject of stern 
criticism. But the proper time for 
Parliamentary approval or censure 
can hardly be while her Majesty’s 
Ministers are overwhelmed with 
heavy responsibilities that appeal 
to the patriotism of the whole 
nation.’ There were to be no 
recriminations—no disunity. Doubt- 
less the riots and butchery of 11th 
June weighted public opinion in 
favour of forceful retaliation. One 
wonders what effect a similar event 
might have had in the autumn of 
1956. | 

Oddly enough it was not until 
24th July, nearly two weeks later, 
that Mr Gladstone asked the House 
for a vote of credit of £2,300,000 
to finance a military expedition to 
Egypt, though some Reservists had 
already been called up. The delay 
was due in part to France, with 
whom up to this time we had had 
an understanding to act in concert. 
But the French Assembly on 29th 
July refused to finance their proposed 
expedition and England was left to 
act (not for the first or last time 
in her history) on her own. The 
other European Powers sat back as 
interested spectators, as desirous of 
seeing their interests protected at 
no cost to themselves as they were 
hopeful of seeing the British humbled 
by failure in this seemingly rash 
and difficult venture. 

Mr Gladstone was careful to 
point out that we were not at war. 
Our aim was ‘ to put down anarchy, 
to promote a settlement based on 
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international rights, to strengthen 
the Khedive and to establish equal 
laws and popular rights.’ This seems 
to strike a familiar note, as also 
does the description of him ‘as q 
Statesman, whose reputation mainly 
rests upon brilliant triumphs in the 
field of pacific progress and material 
development, having the mournful 


task of proposing to give effect to. 


an act of foreign policy which, 
however inevitable, seems almost to 
savour of the spirit of adventure 
to which no one can be more averse,’ 


_ However, the same paper went on 


to say, apropos of the vote of credit, 
that ‘we shall all be ready to pay 
with resignation, if not cheerfulness, 
the extra 3d. of Income Tax.’ How 
expensive have military operations 
since become! It would be wrong 
to infer that the country was com- 
pletely united; the Government's 
action caused one Cabinet Minister 
to resign because he could not 
reconcile his moral views with the 
course of action proposed; but in 
the main the Government and nation 
showed resolution. 

The military machine had in the 
meantime been set in motion. Sit 
Archibald Alison had left England 
as early as 6th July to take command 
of an advanced force of one brigade 
which was assembling in Cyprus. 
He arrived there on 14th July, to 
hear for the first time of the dramatic 
events of the preceding three days. 
He promptly set sail with his force 
to Alexandria. The plan for military 
intervention on land had always been 
to secure the Canal and advance on 
Cairo from Ismailia along the line of 
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This route was chosen as being the 
shortest. and easiest to Cairo; it 


Canal itself. Sir Garnet Wolseley, 


ina memorandum on 3rd July that 
he considered that the Egyptian 
Army would probably make its 
stand somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Tel-el-Kebir. He hoped 
that a decisive defeat of the Egyptian 
Army in the field would render 
further resistance insignificant and 
so simplify the entry into Cairo. 
None of this was known to con- 


there was no shortage of the latter. 
A German officer writing in the 
following year speaks of ‘the aimless 
and injudicious manner in which 
they’ (the English) ‘ frittered away 
the strength of the whole force and 


ing in petty fights and fruitless 
reconnaissances.” He agrees with 
the view expressed in a contemporary 
German newspaper that ‘those in 
command had hitherto only given 
proofs of incompetence, and had 
shown themselves mere military 
amateurs.’ (One could hardly expect 
praise from a Prussian professional.) 
This same German writer sums up 
his opinions by saying that ‘the 
English leaders were all aware that 
something should be done but did 
not know how to set about it.’ 


_ -A great deal of the apparent aim- 


lessness was caused by the prema- 
ture bombardment of Alexandria, 
which made it a matter of urgency 
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the railway and Sweet Water Canal. — 


avoided crossing the Nile, and it 
gutomatically protected the Suez 


the C.-in-C. designate, had written | 


temporary observers or critics—and 


caused useless bloodshed by engag- — 
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to occupy the town with troops in 


a policing réle. Once the planned 
deployment for the capture of the 
Canal had been thus upset, the 
British had to make the best of a 
bad job and continue to build up 
their forces at Alexandria so as to 
encourage the enemy to think that 
they intended to advance upon 
Cairo direct from there. It is not 
altogether surprising therefore that 
to the outside observer the operations 
appeared to have no purpose. 
Ill-informed criticism of this sort 
was made more likely by the Army’s 
attitude towards the Press. It was 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s reputed opinion 
that correspondents were ‘ the curse 
of modern war.’ No doubt this 
opinion is still shared by some 
soldiers, but the majority have pro-— 
gressed beyond the stage of accepting 
reporters as a necessary evil to that 
of taking them into their confidence 
and utilising their potentiality for 
good. However, at that time, so 
far as the Army generally were 
concerned, all newspaper  corre- 
spondents could go to the devil, 
their only useful function being to 
disseminate misleading information 
to the enemy. This they were 
given plenty of opportunity for 
doing, since they had been placed 
under such severe restrictions that 
most of the poor fellows were forced 
to invent news to send back to 


their papers. 


Needless to say, the Army’s 
organisation and commissariat came 
in for its customary share of badinage. . 
The Crimean War with its trail of 
administrative inefficiency was still 
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comparatively fresh in people’s minds. 
Thus we find in ‘ Punch’ that ‘a 
battery of Artillery having been 
shipped from Malta without any 
horses, while 400 Marines having 
arrived at Alexandria without any 
rifles, the Orontes troopship good 
humouredly keeping up the fun 
by coming on the scene’ (at Alex- 
andria) ‘without any troops, it is 
quite clear that the Horse Guards 
have determined to maintain their 
reputation as the best practical 
jokers in Europe.’ The British 
Army is by now well trained in 
standing up to the good- or ill- 
natured criticism of its fellow 
countrymen. 
By 16th August practically the 
whole force had assembled at Alex- 
andria. A remarkable instance of 
the Keeping of military secrets was 
now provided in the move of the 
bulk of this force to the Suez Canal. 
In these days, when military secrets 
are apt to be shared by countless 
staff officers, so complicated has our 
staff machinery become, one finds 
it hard to credit the Commander- 
in-Chief with deliberately misleading 
Hamley,' the Commander of the 
2nd Division, which he proposed to 
leave behind at Alexandria. He 
let it be known that the Fleet was 
going to transport the Army to 
Aboukir and there support a major 
landing (this was Hamley’s plan 
and had been much talked about), 
but only on the evening of roth 
August, just as he was leaving, 
did he deliver to the commander of 
his 2nd Division a sealed packet, 
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to be opened early the following 
morning. One can imagine this 
distinguished officer’s astonishment 
and indignation when he read :— 


* My DEAR HAMLEY, 


I do not mean to land at Abukir; 
my real destination is Ismailia. ., , 
When you open this, keep the news 
to yourself, tell no one, and do nothing 
beyond showing as many men a3 
you can conveniently in Arabi’s front, 
and giving him as many shell from 
any of your guns of position that 
can reach him in his works. ... | 
shall bring you on as soon as I can, 
as I shall want every available man 
I can get for my fight near Tel-el- 
Kebir, if Arabi will only in kindness 
stay to fight me there. 

Goodbye for the present, 
Sincerely yours, 
G. J. WOLSELEY.’ 


There was no sign of remorse or 


‘sympathy for having deceived his 


subordinate. But however much we 
may be amused at this melodramatic 
communication, it is as well to 
remember that secrecy was vital, 
and that though it may seem to 
have been excessive to keep his 
subordinates so much in the dark, 
Wolseley must be credited with 
knowing Hamley better than we do. 
In any case the secret was kept 


and the enemy deceived—not for 


long, but just long enough for 
Wolseley to secure the Canal. 

Suez itself had been occupied on 
2nd August by Admiral Hewitt. 
That appears to have been regarded 
by Arabi as simply a diversion; 
for ever since the bombardment of 
11th July Alexandria had been the 


1 Afterwards General Sir Edward Hamley, K.C.B. 
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focus of attention. The Suez Canal 
was still technically a neutral area. 
It was still being used by shipping 
of all nations, many of whom had 
stationed warships at Port Said or 


- | were employing gunboats to escort 


their merchant shipping through. 
The British attitude was typically 
portrayed by the despatch-vessel 
Tris at Port Said. An Egyptian 
gunboat, the Sakha, whose captain 
was a pronounced Arabist, was 
lying alongside the quay and was 
known to be loading up at night 
with dynamite with the intention 
of sinking ships entering the Canal. 
The Iris went alongside the Sakha, 
and her captain paid a formal call 
the following morning, in the course 
of which he inquired what all the 
noise had been about the night 
before. He was informed that the 
Egyptian crew were ‘ practising.’ 
The British captain replied that 
practising at such an unusual hour 
was likely to alarm the inhabitants 
om shore in view of the disturbed 
state of the country (the Alexandria 
bombardment was then taking place), 
to which the Egyptian captain not 
unreasonably retorted that he was 
master of his own ship and would 
do what he liked. With magnificent 
conceit the British captain then 
sid: “In that case, I shall be 
under the painful necessity of either 
sizing your ship or sinking her.” 
That was the end of night practices, 
and the two ships remained along- 
side with their guns trained upon 
ome another. On 27th July the 
British ironclad Orion entered the 
Canal and, after much opposition 
K2 
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from the Canal Authorities, made 
her way down to Lake Timsah, 
where she anchored off Ismailia. 
The Navy’s instructions were to 
remain strictly neutral and only to 
take action if attempts were made 
to block the Canal; for it was 


- known by the middle of July that 


the Egyptians were preparing to 
destroy it; hence the deployment 
of H.M. ships. Furthermore, the 
Khedive had at last come down 
firmly on the side of the British 
by denouncing the rebels and 
authorising the C.-in-C. to occupy 
all necessary points on the Canal. 
It seems probable that eventual 
success in doing this unharmed was 
due in no small measure to M. de 
Lesseps himself. This man, whose 


‘strong personality combined an ex- 


traordinary simplicity of mind with 
breadth of vision, and boundless 
faith in the ultimate goodness of 
human intentions and his own in 
particular, now became all uninten- 
tionally Britain’s best ally. He had 
the confidence of the Egyptians 
and Arabi in particular, and he 
probably understood Egyptians 
better than any other European 
living. When, therefore, at a meet- 
ing at Port Said soon after the 
Alexandria bombardment he declared 
with his customary self-confidence 
that the neutrality of the Canal 
would be respected and that. he 
would take every measure in his 
power to oppose British interfer- _ 
ence, Arabi immediately telegraphed : 
‘Thank you for what you have 
done to prevent the landing of 
foreign troops at Port Said... .’ 


aw 
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With unflagging energy De Lesseps _ British to occupy all the important 
toured the Canal, restoring con- points along the Canal before Arabi’s 
fidence in all his employees and men could get into action. 


assuring them that so long as he, 


De Lesseps, was there they had 


nothing to fear. When towards the 
end of July he heard that the 
Egyptians had finally decided to 
block the Canal he signalled instantly 
to Arabi to do nothing: ‘ famais 
les Anglais n’y pénétreraient, jamais, 
jamais!” Nevertheless, on 17th 
August, two days before Wolseley’s 
departure from Alexandria, the 
Egyptians issued secret orders in 
preparation for the Canal’s destruc- 
tion. De Lesseps still remained 
firm and by his actions delayed 
Arabi from taking the fateful decision. 
It is believed that Arabi in fact was 
in opposition to his compatriots, 
who were all in favour of going 
ahead with the destruction. At 
length, on 21st August, when De 
Lesseps heard of the assemblage of 
the vast fleet of British warships 
and transports off Port Said he 
sent a final plea to Arabi: ‘ Make 
no attempt to intercept my Canal. I 
am there. Not a single British 
soldier shall disembark without being 
accompanied by a French soldier. 
I answer for everything.’ The 
reply came back: ‘ Sincere thanks, 
assurances consolatory, but not suffi- 
cient under existing circumstances. 
The defence of Egypt requires the 
temporary destruction of the Canal.’ 

But Arabi was too late. De 
Lesseps’s signals had caused just 
sufficient delay, coupled with the 
faulty issuing of orders on the part 
of the Egyptians, to enable the 


De Lesseps still stood by his 
declaration that ‘the invaders will 
find us unarmed at the head of 
our personnel to bar their passage 
with protests.’ It is related (prob- 
ably quite untruly) that he posted 
himself at the landing-place at 
Ismailia, declaring that no one 
should land except over his dead 
body. But a sailor coming ashore 
gently pushed him aside saying, 
“We don’t want any dead bodies 
about ’ere, sir. All you’ve got to 
do is to step back a bit.” 

The great man _ possessed 4 
resilience, doubtless hardened by 
the overcoming of countless set- 
backs that would have daunted any 
lesser man, which enabled him 
quickly to recover. Within a few 
days he had adapted himself to 
the accomplished fact of foreign 
intervention and set to work to 
make the best of it. As the British 
Government paid him in full for 


every mian-of-war and ship that 


had used the Canal he suffered 
nothing except a blow to his pride. 

The various key-points were seized 
by landing - parties of sailors and 
marines on the night 19th-2oth, and 
all other traffic was temporarily 
stopped from entering the Canal. 
Early on the 20th the great convoy 


of eight ironclads and seventeen 


loaded transports steamed down the 
Canal, piloted by their own officers. 
Ironically enough the only ship # 
ground was the Catalonia, which 
had an ex-Canal Company pilot 
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aboard. But the grounding was 
temporary and on the following day 
the whole convoy had assembled in 
Lake Timsah. 


The newspaper correspondents and 


foreign observers who accompanied 
the force saw very little signs of pro- 
gress during the next three weeks. 


The British commander-in-chief had 


to plan his operations with great care ; 
for his course of action depended 
on the nice balancing of many con- 
flicting factors—tactical and adminis- 
trative. 
to secure the supply of fresh water 
from the Sweet Water Canal; for 
the enemy controlled it and were 
efiectively damming or breaching it 
$0 as to prevent the flow of water from 
reaching Ismailia. But the move- 
ment of troops rapidly enough and 


in sufficient strength to prevent this — 


depended on opening up the railway, 
for there were no roads. The 
Egyptians removed all the rolling 
stock and did their best to destroy 
the track. Added to this was the 
complication that there was only 
one pier for disembarkation and 
that local procurement of supplies 
and transport was impossible. All 
depended on the railway and the 
Canal. Here was the dilemma: 
Wolseley could only push forward 
| such forces as he could support 
across the desert on foot or by the 
limited pack-animals which he had. 
The more men and equipment he 
landed to develop his lines of com- 
munication, the fewer fighting troops 
could he land; while if he landed 
more fighting troops he would be 
unable to support them. Finally 
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He had first and foremost 
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we must remember that his aim 
was not so much to push Arabi 
back as to bring about his decisive 
defeat in the field. This entailed a 
judicious calculation of just the 
right size of force—strong enough 
to advance, weak enough by all 
appearances to entice Arabi to battle. 

The critics were ignorant of this, 
and by turn accused him of either 
sticking his neck out too far along 
the railway and risking defeat at the 
hands of the larger enemy force, or 
alternatively of not pushing ahead 
fast enough. In the event Wolseley 
displayed consummate skill in his 
assessment and mastery of the 
problem confronting him; though 
the original plan may justifiably be 
criticised for ever. putting him in 
this position. 

Be that as it may, the three 
critical weeks passed and at dawn 
on 13th September, after a six-mile 
approach-march in the dark, the 
British force of approximately 14,000 
men attacked the strongly entrenched 
lines at Tel-el-Kebir, and there in 
just over an hour utterly defeated 
Arabi’s army of 25,000 men sup- 
ported by seventy-five guns. The 
victory was consummated by a 


‘rapid cavalry advance to Cairo, fifty 


miles away, which was entered on 
the evening of the following day. 
The Egyptian Army had been tried 
and found wanting. It had no 
lack of brave soldiers, but its officers 
had failed them, a state of affairs 
that does not appear to have under- 
gone any significant change in the 
last seventy-five years. 
The critics were dumbfounded. 


| 
| 
| 
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Jeremiahs who had been prophesy- 
ing a British disaster at the hands 
of the numerically stronger Egyptian 
Army were now forced to say that 
of course there had been no opposi- 
tion whatsoever (the British losses 
in officers and men were 57 killed 
and just over 400 wounded or 
missing), and that Arabi’s Army 
was a mere rabble. Some even 
went so far as to say that British 
gold and treachery were responsible 
for the Egyptians’ defeat. When 
one considers the difficulties under 
which the British soldier lived and 
fought during this short campaign— 
dressed in his scarlet tunic and 


thick cloth trousers (the solar topee 


being the only concession to the 
sweltering August heat of Egypt), 
marching and pulling the guns 
through soft sand, going short of 
water, what there was coming from 
that ineptly named Sweet Water 
Canal with its quota of dead 
Egyptians and camels, and having 
to draw most of his supplies and 
ammunition across the sand in 
small hand-carts—when one thinks 
of these one begins to realise what 
a fine feat of arms it was. A very 
minor campaign it may have been, 
but it is doubtful whether the 
critics of supposedly more martial 
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nations, who scoffed at the expedi- 


- tion and picked holes in the Army’s 


tactics and organisation, could have 
done better. They might well have 
fared worse. 

The Battle of Tel-el-Kebir was 
decisive. The original plan of 
campaign was justified. On the 
evening of 14th September Captain 
Watson of the Royal Engineers, 
escorted by two squadrons of the 
4th Dragoon Guards and some 
mounted infantry (in all about 150 
men), entered the citadel of Cairo 


and there received the surrender} 


of its garrison of 5000. The next 
few days saw the rest of the Egyptian 
Army, 100,000 strong, lay down 
their arms and disperse to their 
homes. The campaign was over. 
The majority of the British expedi- 
tionary force returned to England, 
leaving Sir Archibald Alison in 
command in Cairo with 10,000 men. 
If we take the Alexandria bombard- 
ment as the start of the campaign 
the whole operation was concluded 
in just over two months. 

In the final words of the official 
History, ‘a new phase of the 
Egyptian question had opened. The 
old one was closed.’ A pity we 
could not have said the same m 
the autumn of 1956. | 
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TALES OF A GRANDMOTHER 


LIVING IN JAPAN 


My mother and I, Aunt Rose, and 
the two maids Jackson and Amos, 
sailed up the China Sea a couple of 
hours ahead of the Russian Baltic 


Fleet on its way to destruction in the 


Tsushima Straits. All ignorant of 
having been brushed by the fringes 
of history, we put up at a hotel and 
proceeded to add to our collection 
of Chinese objets d’art. 

In these we erroneously imagined 


III 


ourselves to be expert, having spent — 


several agreeable mornings inspect- 
ing Sir Paul Chater’s collection in 
Hong Kong while being refreshed 
with caviare and champagne. It was 
not until my mother and my aunt, 
through agents, unwittingly bid 
against one another at an auction to 
acquire a lot of worthless Japanese 
imitations, that we realised there 
might be gaps in our knowledge. 
Our experiences as collectors were 
uniformly unhappy. Some time 
later, at an inn in the mountains, 
there came bowing and hissing into 
our room a little man dressed in an 
old-fashioned pleated skirt and short 
coat bearing a crest on the sleeves 
and back, his hair dressed in a sort 
of top-knot. Had we known a little 
more about Japan, we would have 
realised that he was no dealer, but 


it never occurred to us that he was 
anything else. He was followed by 
a coolie carrying a box, from which 
he took a number of little ivory 
figures carefully wrapped in cloth. 
He unwrapped them, and we were 
enchanted by a small carving of a 
teacher and his pupil, the former 
with a severe but kindly expression 
on his wrinkled face, looking down 
at the little scamp who smiled up 
at him. We asked the price. He 
named it, and my mother, a seasoned 
bazaar-shopper, murmured, “ Trop 
chére,” and halved it. Still smiling, 
hissing and bowing with unruffled 
courtesy, the old man wrapped every- 
thing up again, packed the box and 
signed to the coolie to take it away. 
Confidently, but in vain, we waited 
for him to turn back and offer to 
split the difference. Still confident 
after he had gone, my mother said 
he would surely return next day. 
But our servant said, “‘ He never 
come back.” Nor did he. We 
afterwards learned that the price he 
had asked was a mere fraction of 
the value of that exquisite ivory ; 
and that he would never have 
dreamed of bargaining, being no 
dealer but the retainer of a noble 
family forced to sell all their valu- 
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ables to pay the debts of the heir 
of the house who, embarking with 
more confidence than knowledge on 
the uncharted seas of the Stock 
Exchange, had lost thereon the entire 
family fortune. 

‘We were in Tokyo for the Fes- 
tival of the Chrysanthemums, when 
there was always an Imperial Gar- 
_ den Party to which were invited all 
the foreign community except those 


engaged in trade. For this invidious 


distinction the wife of the Marshal 
of Ceremonies was responsible, a 
German baroness who introduced to 
the Japanese Court all the worst 
features of Mid-European court life 
including, with singularly unhappy 
results, the costumes of the Ladies 
in Waiting. The discrimination was 
taken in good part by the merchant 
princes of Yokohama, who often 
had to lend top-hats and morning 
coats to compatriots who had been 
invited but lacked these necessary 
garments. One of our friends, a 
Nabob who had never been asked 
to the Garden Party, was summoned 
to the Palace to receive from the 
Emperor a Japanese decoration. He 
assured us that His Imperial Majesty 
expressed particular pleasure at meet- 
ing him at last, having so often seen 
his clothes with someone else inside 
them. 

In this, a first and short visit to 
Japan, we met few Japanese save 
those westernised ones who, because 
of their tendency to exaggerate the 
European customs they adopted, 
were known as the ‘High Collar 
Set.” Most of our time we spent 
with the large and gay foreign com- 
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munity, especially in Tokyo where 
the best party of the year was given 
by the German Ambassador. He 
invited all his foreign guests to 4 
daring innovation, cocktails before 
dinner; but because among their 
many admirable qualities they do 


- not include a capacity for alcohol, 


the Japanese guests were invited, 
after cocktail-time, for dinner only, 
Alas, the politeness for which they 


are renowned brought them long 


before the time for which they were 
invited, and their host’s apprehen- 
sions proved to be well-founded: 
their resistance undermined by Man- 


hattans and Dry Martinis, few sur- 


vived the innumerable courses, each 
with its appropriate wine. My own 
neighbour succumbed with the soup, 
and was afterwards found prone on 
the verandah being fanned by his 
rickshaw-coolie. 

It was a fancy-dress party, to 
which many Japanese came in their 
beautiful ancestral robes. Some of 
the High Collar Set, however, had 
less happy inspirations, notably a 
lady who came in the guise of a 
single cherry - blossom. Although, 
like most Japanese, markedly bandy- 
legged, she wore tights, a very short 
skirt of four pink ‘ petals,’ and two 
more ‘ petals’ disposed strategically 
but inadequately upon her person. 

** Good heavens!” exclaimed the 
Austrian Attaché, charitably, I 
thought. “Look at that poor woman! 
She must have forgotten her skirt.” 

Her little husband in a sailor-suit 
trotted along quite happily beside 
her, but the affair created a grave 
scandal, for which she was rusticated, 
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society. 
One young Japanese couple brought 
their infant, a practice which, common 
mough nowadays, was unheard of 
fifty years ago. It was put to bed 
upstairs, whence its wails penetrated 
to the dining-table. And there, at 
the dining-table, its mother silenced 
those wails, nourishing her offspring 
without fuss or embarrassment at 
nature’s founts. | 

The nice-minded Austrian Attaché 
was terribly upset. ‘‘ How dreadful,” 
he said, “‘ that such a thing should 
take place in the presence of a jeune 
fille bien élevée like Mademoiselle de 
St Remy ! ” 

“What about me?” I expostu- 
lated, but my presence caused him 
no concern. 

Warships of many nations visited 
Yokohama, dispensing hospitality of 
different kinds. I have vivid recol- 
lections of a party in a Chilean 
training-ship whose captain, confus- 
ing, perhaps, the English liking for 
beef and for tea, regaled us for three 
scorching afternoon hours with cups 
of hot beef-tea. My mother was 
frankly bored with all naval entertain- 
ment, declaring that in a warship you 
were invited either by the captain, 
or by the wardroom, or by the gun- 
room ; and there was nobody present 
but the captain, or various brands of 
lieutenants, or midshipmen; and 
that no party is so dull as one con- 
fined to a single age-group. 

My aunt and I, however, exploited 


to the full the romantic possibilities 
of an Italian cruiser. We loved to 
80 picnicking with the officers to the 


being never again seen in Tokyo — 


aa, 
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Giant Buddha of Kamakora, walking 


there behind the ship’s band, my 
aunt and other songsters warbling 
away at Italian opera. Amply re- 
freshed, we then danced on the 
Buddha’s plinth. Looked back upon, 
our performance seems singularly 
lacking in good taste and reverence, 
but this never occurred to us at the 
time. Nor, I think, did it occur to 
the Japanese, who used the sacred 
premises for all sorts of secular 
purposes. - | 

The country was a magnet for 
adventurers and more or less dis- 
reputable concession-hunters of all 
races, who were comfortably aware 
that no inquiry into their financial 
standing or bona fides could be 
answered with embarrassing prompt- 
ness. The Count and Countess von 
Z——, for instance, were a most 
popular couple in Yokohama, hos- 
pitable and generous. Only my 
mother was immune to their charm, 
and she was widely criticised for 
declaring firmly, “I don’t think he 
is a Count, and I’m sure she is not 
his wife.” As usual, she proved a 
good judge of shady character, her 
opinion being later vindicated by 
the appearance of the Count, with 
another Countess, in the dock in 
Calcutta, charged with obtaining 
money under false pretences. Later 
still, he figured in the ‘ Mr A’ case. 

Another colourful and popular 
adventurer was an American who, 
arriving in his large yacht, proceeded 
to give tremendous parties and to 
contribute nobly to Japanese war 
charities. We all went to a fancy- 
dress ball on board, and my mother, 


— 
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as was her custom, carried off first 
prize as a Manchu Bannerman’s 
wife. Next morning his yacht had 
disappeared, and gradually suspicion 
grew into a dreadful certainty that 
his contributions to charity fell far 
short of other people’s investments 
in his gold-mines, of which nothing 
more was ever heard. As for the 


fancy-dress prizes, none of them had — 


been paid for, and my mother with 
painful reluctance had to return hers 
to the shop whence it came. It is 
curious that the yacht was never 
heard of again. Perhaps she was 
sunk, or, more likely, she may have 
retired to some South Sea island to 
be repainted, and sailed again with 
another set of papers. 

A part of Yokohama below The 
Bluff was known as_ Bloodtown. 
Picturesque in appearance and un- 
savoury in repute, it was the haunt 
of foreign sailors, and was best 
avoided after dark. Here one day, 
outside the Dewdrop Inn, mother 
and I came upon an English lady 
sitting on the floor of a rickshaw, 
her legs dangling over the side, 


_ singing at the top of a loud but 


cultured voice a regrettably bawdy 
ditty. Her rickshaw-coolies, aban- 
doning their efforts to support her, 
handed mother a purse stuffed full 
of bank-notes. What, they asked, 
should they do with their honourable 
passenger, who could not or would 
not say where she wanted to be taken ? 
If they left her in Bloodtown in 


_ this condition, she would certainly 


be robbed. Mother directed them 
to the British Consulate, and saw 
their passenger safely decanted at 


- certainly between chivalry and un- 


the door before escaping from a 
situation which promised to be 
embarrassing. Later, feeling that 
this lady would do little credit to 
Britain, mother went to some trouble 
to prevent her from being invited 
aboard the Flagship for a naval 
review, and was widely condemned 
for intolerance. 

This story indicates both the 
honesty of the Japanese and their 


ct 


kindly feeling, at that time, towards | 


foreigners. They were in a curious 
transitional stage between bushido 
and the xenophobic brutality which 
they showed in later years. 

For instance, their treatment of 
Russian prisoners-of-war veered un- 


scrupulous policy. Officers were 
apparently allowed out of prison 
as often as they liked, to go to 
hotels, dances and dinner- parties; 
and no particular disciplinary action 
was taken against them when, in 
their cups, they burned down their 
camp. And at the end of the war, 
when the Russian prisoners were 
going home, there stood at the 
bottom of the gangway two Japanese | 
who, as each prisoner passed to go 
aboard, bowed and handed him a 
new shirt and two pairs of socks. 
On the other hand, they pumped 
the Russian other ranks full of 
propaganda against their officers, | 
publishing with lurid details half : 
true, grossly exaggerated tales of 
cowardice and corruption ; of ship- 
loads of warm clothing arriving at 
Vladivostok for issue to the troops, 
only to be sold by some staff-officer | 
and sent away without being ul , 
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loaded ; of warehouses of stores 

being burned down to conceal a 

colonel’s defalcations. This propa- 

ganda resulted in the soldiers swear- 

ing to kill any officer who returned 
| to Russia in the same ship; while 
the officers, not unnaturally, were 
so reluctant to embark that they 
offered to pay their own fares home 
by passenger boat. But the Japanese 
would have none of this; under the 
guns of warships the officers were 
herded aboard, to make up their 
differences with their men as well as 
they could on the high seas. 

Although we admired the Japanese, 
we were not blind to their underlying 
cruelty. It was well known that the 
police tortured suspects to obtain 
evidence; and there was a great 
scandal when the Yoshiwara bullies 
beat up terribly some Salvation 
Army lasses who were working 
among the brothels there. We 
believed that the navy, which had 
been trained and was still strongly 
influenced by the British, was much 


nicer than the army, which was | 


modelled on German lines. No 
doubt our German friends had other 
views. 


There were signs, too, of nascent - 


Japanese suspicions and designs. We 
once went on a trip by coast- 
steamer to Maizuru, industriously 
photographing the picturesque shore. 


' We were escorted by two charming 


young Japanese, who offered to 
take the films to be developed by 
the best photographers in Tokyo. 
That was the last we saw of the 
films until, many months later, in 


{ San Francisco, an official from the 
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Japanese Consulate called upon us 
and handed over all our negatives 
and enlargements less those which, 
he explained frankly, showed the 
positions of the coast batteries. 
When, later, I lived in Japan 
and had Japanese girl friends, I 


_ knew that many were cruelly treated 


at home by tyrannical husbands and 
fathers. One was married to an 
army officer who had, she told me, 
been sent as Assistant Military 
Attaché in Washington. Although 
she spoke fluent French and English, 
was well educated, attractive and 
charming, he had left her at home 
with his horrid parents simply because 
she had failed to bear him any 
children. Many years afterwards, in 


_ circumstances which have nothing to 


do with this story, mother was being 
shown by the head of the Indian . 
Intelligence Service an album con- 
taining photographs of suspects, 
among which she saw one of my 
friend’s husband. 

** Why ever is he in the book?” 
she asked. ‘“‘ He was in the Japanese 
legation in Washington.” 

““He has never set foot in 
America,” was the reply. “ He is 
their chief secret agent in Tibet; 
and before that, he was one of the 
Japanese officers who, disguised as 
Korean coolies, were employed by 
the Russians pers. the fortifica- 
tions of Port Arthur.... A most 
dangerous fellow.” 

We had been some soni in 
Japan when mother, observing with 
disfavour my flirtation with an 
Italian attaché whom she considered 
unsuitable (as, indeed, he was, though 
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attractive and amusing), decided to 
move on. It was ever thus: she 
was determined that neither her 
younger sister nor her daughter 
should ever marry; for we were 
far too useful to her as fags and 
travelling companions without en- 
tanglements. So, as soon as she 
saw in either of us the first signs 
of an attachment, she would go to 
the other and say, “It’s quite clear 
that your aunt” (or ‘ your niece,’ 
as the case might be) “is making a 
fool of herself. We had better 
move on.” And move on we did, 
despite the bitter protests of the 
lovelorn one. Somehow Aunt Rose 
and myself never seemed to be able 
to synchronise our romances, thus 
presenting her with a majority firmly 
in favour of staying put. 

In the depths of despair, I was 
consoled only by the sight, as we 
sailed away, of Fujiyama, then a 
perfect cone, snow-white against 
the deep-blue sky; and to see it, 
Japanese say, is a sure sign that you 
will return. . 


After a roundabout journey through 
the United States, Mexico, the West 
Indies and Central America, we 
reached London and set up house in 
Ovington Square. 

My mother’s first task was to 
rewrite her diary, five years of 
which had been lost in the San 
Francisco fire and earthquake. So 
five fat, purple, leather - bound 
volumes were ordered from Aspreys, 
all expensively back-dated, and 
mother set to work to recall her 
past adventures with the aid of 
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‘sure it was much earlier than that. 


Aunt Rose. For my aunt had also 
Kept a diary, but whereas mother’s 
was devoted to facts and figures 
(the price of mules; the wages of 
coolies ; who came to dinner or how 
many miles we walked), aunt’s was 
full of what mother slightingly refer- 
red to as ‘thoughts and feelings’; 
and about these aunt was most 
secretive, always keeping her diary 
under lock and key and despatching 
each volume, as soon as it was 
completed, home by registered post, 
which accounted for their survival, 
However, unsatisfactory as aunt’s 
diary might be, it provided the only 
documentary confirmation of our 
memory of what had happened: so 
hour after hour my mother sat, pen 
expectantly poised, in the drawing- 
room in Ovington Square, an expres- 
sion of lively interest on her face as 
she asked, “‘And what happened 
next, Rose ? ” 

My aunt, very pink in the face, 
rapidly scanning the closely written 
pages of her diary, would pick out, 
like a plum from a pudding, an 
occasional fact or figure from among 
all the thoughts and feelings, and 
reply, “ Well, we set off at seven- 
forty-five.” 

** Seven - forty - five, Rose? I’m 
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I’ve never known anyone so un- 
observant: it’s a sheer waste of | 
time, taking you travelling.” 
Having completed her diary to 
her satisfaction, she started prepat- 
ing for our next journey, an ascent 
of the upper reaches of the Amazon 
followed by the crossing of the | 
Andes. With the aid of distant 
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consuls, merchants, shipping-agents, 
she bought canoes and mules, hired 
porters, paddlers, guides and mule- 
teers; and spent hours poring over 
maps spread across the drawing- 
room floor. 

Rumours of her plans reached a 
professor of anthropology, who wrote 
from Cambridge to solicit her help. 
It was, he declared, the custom of 
the tribes of the Upper Amazon to 
record and relate their legends by 
means of complicated cat’s-cradles, 
similar to those used by some South 
Sea islanders. (This was, of course, 
long before the Kon Tiki expedition.) 
Would my mother contribute to 
scientific knowledge by learning to 
make and interpret cat’s-cradles, in 
order to win the confidence of these 
simple savages and record their 
folk-tales ? 

“The man must be mad,” said 
mother. ‘“‘ How can I possibly find 
time for cat’s-cradles ? . . . But you 
can,” she said to me with a happy 
afterthought. ‘“‘ You’ve nothing to 
do but hunt and go to balls.” 

For several days I laboured with 
the professor, handicapped not only 
by my clumsiness, but by his 
apparent inability to express his 
meaning in anything but Latin. 

“Are you,” my mother asked, 
exasperated by his report on my 
poor progress, “are you an absolute 
fool ? ” 

was, indeed, the case. 

Of the expertise so hardly acquired, 
I retain only one recondite and, I 
must admit, useless, fragment: I 
can still make a line of knots run 
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up and down a string to represent 
the departure and return of a 
successful head-hunting expedition. 

Soon I could not bear the idea of | 
perambulating the Brazilian hinter- 
land, devoured by insects, reptiles 
and piranjas, making cat’s-cradles in 
the intervals of being shot at with 
poisoned arrows. Aunt Rose shared 
my views, but was as wax in mother’s 
hands. It was in this mood of 
desperation, when I could see no 


_ other way of escape, that I became 


engaged. The proposal was made 
in the middle of a grouse-shoot, 
and I was so embarrassed by the 
sudden and, I felt sure, conspicuous 
cease-fire from my butt that I 
promptly accepted it. 

Mother was furious. Not only 
did she disapprove in principle of 
my ever changing my condition, but 
the plans for our South American 
journey were complete, and we were 
due to sail in a fortnight. Nothing, 
she said, could be more inconsiderate 
of me than to get engaged at this 
juncture. However, she put the 
best face possible on it, cancelled 
our passages, sold canoes and mules, 
bought my trousseau and issued 
invitations. 

Then I broke it off. 

Even now I blush at the memory 
of the ensuing row. In the end 
mother said that, since it was clearly 
impossible to stay in England until 
we had lived down the scandal, and 
she had spent a fortune on prepara- 
tions for my wedding, we had better 
go back to Japan, which was cheap 
and a long way off. So back to 


Japan we went, with Jackson and 


ws 
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Amos, and (among other impedi- 
menta) a grand piano which would, 
if we could find anyone to play it, 
prove useful as an accompaniment 
to Aunt Rose’s singing. 


Passing through Hong Kong, my 
mother invited half the officers of 
the fleet to stay with us next month, 
so it was of some importance, when 
we reached Yokohama, that we should 
settle into a house at once. But our 


hopes of renting one immediately 


were greeted with derision. Did 
we not realise what a shortage there 
was of European houses in Yoko- 
hama? We should probably have 
to live in a hotel for a year before 


one fell vacant. 


“Surely not!” said mother. 
** Only this morning I saw one on 
The Bluff which would suit us 
perfectly well.” 
- She described it, and was told 
that while it was, indeed, the best 
house in the place, it happened to 
belong. to the American Consul- 
General. Nevertheless, by the luck 
which she invariably enjoyed, we 
were settled into it within two weeks, 
and entertaining a house- soon 
after. | 

Needless to say, housekeeping in 
Japan presented mother with no 
more problems than housekeeping 
in China, India, Mexico or Ovington 
Square; she simply turned the 
whole business over to Jackson and 
Amos, who, knowing no language 
but their own, coped with servants 
and tradespeople of any nationality. 
Here they were assisted by a cookery 
book, composed by a cosmopolitan 


committee of gourmets, with English 
and French recipes on one side of 
the page, Japanese on the other. All 
that Amos had to say was, therefore, 
“* For the second course, Number 17,” 

The key-man of the Japanese staff 
was the gardener, whose chief duty 
was indoors, to supply the house, in 
their season, with dwarf trees and 
shrubs. This he did by contract, 
keeping them down to a foot or 
two in height by a secret method of 
root-pruning, allowing each to flower 
only every other year. Peach, cherry, 
plum, wistaria, japonica in tum 
filled the house, each tree a miniature 
perfection planted in a tray of bronze 
or porcelain. The japonica in the 
drawing-room was especially lovely, 
orange-flowered in a shallow, sloping 
green tray. 

The only disadvantage of our 
house was its position, ninth along 


The Bluff, Number Nine having | 


unfortunate connotations for anyone 
acquainted with eastern ports. One 
dinner-party was disastrously inter- 
rupted (embarrassed servants bowing 
at the door) by an invasion of drunken 
and amorous sailors. 

“This ’ere’s all very well,” their 
spokesman declared, eyeing my aunt 
and myself with ill-concealed dis- 
appointment, “‘ but what we wants 
to know is, where are the girls?” 
_ Life in Japan was characterised 
by an extraordinary charm, the 
product of the Japanese genius for 
gaiety and beauty. On the Day of 
the Birthday of the Boys, for instance, 
every household having a son flew 
from its roof, like an airfield wind- 
sock, a huge painted paper carp, 
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selected as the symbol of manly 
virtue because of its power and 
perseverance in swimming against 
strong currents. To celebrate the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance there were 
processions along the Motomachi 


‘below our house, everyone carrying 


coloured paper lanterns in fantastic 
forms, rich households clubbing to- 
gether to provide illuminated paper 
dragons, each supplying one section 
of the monster’s body. 

The Cherry Blossom Festival was 
the occasion for public celebrations, 
the chief feature of which was the 
procession’ of the ‘ Proud Beauties,’ 
the courtesans from the Yoshiwara. 
Dressed in stiff silk kimonos with 
wide sashes of gold brocade tied in 
front to indicate their profession, 
their faces painted and their fan- 
tastically dressed hair held in place 
by yard-long tortoiseshell hairpins, 
they hobbled on clogs nine inches 
high, supported by little girls hold- 
ing each arm. Perfectly respectable 
people used to visit the Yoshiwara, 
for no shameful or clandestine pur- 
pose, be it said, but simply to gaze 
at the Proud Beauties of the first- 
class houses sitting in front of gold 
screens painted with processions, 
Samurai and hunting-scenes, their 
Pipes, tea-cups, fans all decorated 
by the finest artists. 

In a Japanese house, hotel or inn, 
no furniture or utensil was too mean 
or commonplace for the attention 
of an artist: screens, doors, roofs, 
cups, flower-trays, chopsticks—every- 
thing was, of its kind and for its 
Price, perfect. Friends of ours, new 
arrivals, were captivated by some 
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beautifully painted, cradle - shaped 
porcelain vessels, and bought a 
number as flower-vases for their 
house-warming party. They were 
much put out at being told by my 
mother that these exquisite objects 
were designed for a humble, if 
indispensable, function in Japanese 
domestic sanitation. 

I entered into Japanese life far 
more than did my mother or my 
aunt, had many Japanese friends 
and tried desperately to learn their 
language. In this I was singularly 
unsuccessful, speaking, said they, 
with such a vulgar accent that they 
begged me to confine myself, in 
public conversation with them, to 
French or English. 

They asked me, however, in their 


company always to wear Japanese 


clothes lest I ‘attract attention,’ 
apparently a terrible thing to do. 
Nothing loth, I went to the house 
of my best friend, Yone Yamenaka, 
and a merchant was summoned 
with innumerable rolls of material 
from which we, assisted by Yone’s 
mother, aunts and cousins, made our 
selection. First we chose by weave, 
then by weight; finally an artist 
was engaged to dye and stencil 
them with a pattern appropriate to 
my age and condition, and to 
embroider on the sleeves and back 
my crest. 

Having ordered my kimonos, I 
obtained a wig in the elaborate 
Shimada style then worn by un- 
married eighteen - year-old girls. 
Finally I bought from Yone herself 
a wide, gold-brocade sash, to be 
tied, by respectable girls, at the 
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back. It cost £25 and was considered 
a good bargain, obis often costing as 
much as f100. It was a time of 
great extravagance in dress, many 
girls wearing a new kimono for 
almost every party. Eventually the 
Imperial Government had to curb 
this excess by strict Sumptuary 
Laws. 

I managed well enough the 
Japanese woman’s walk, pigeon-toed, 
with very short steps, shoulders 
sloped and head bent meekly for- 
ward. But I could not accustom 
myself to sleeping, to preserve my 
coiffure, with a wooden neck-rest. 

So long as I remained silent, I 
could pass muster in Japanese com- 
pany; and I was most gratified 


- (though my companions were not) 
when some British naval officers 


mistook us for geishas. Geishas, of 
course, could be perfectly respectable 
entertainers ; and the first-class girls, 
sold into the profession and trained 
from the age of seven or eight, 
commanded high salaries and were 
often subsidised, because of their 
influence, by political parties. 

We visited a number of watering- 
places, such as Shuzenzi where the 
baths were glass-sided cubicles set 
over hot springs in the bed of the 
river. Parboiling in sulphurated 
water, I could watch, through the 
glass, carp swimming in the freezing 
water outside. We often walked, 


in cotton kimonos, carrying the 
towels printed with the hotel’s own 
design, through the snow to our 
baths. 

The bath-attendants were men, 
_ since women might not have the 
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strength to pull out of the water 
bathers who fainted. The water 
was far too hot for anyone not used 
to it, and the first time I jumped 
in, I leaped out again in agony, 
wrapped my kimono round me, and 
clapped my hands for the attendant 
to come and pour in cold water, 
He came, and began scolding me 
far too fast and furiously for me to 
understand ; but Yone explained— 

“You foreigners! You really are 
comic! Why on earth did you 
have to put on your kimono before 
calling him? Now you'll have to 
go back to the hotel in wet clothes 
and probably catch cold.” 

The Japanese simply could not 
understand foreigners’ aversion to 
nakedness. The popular view was 
that we all had tails, of which we 
were ashamed. On one occasion my 
mother, emerging from her bath 
and finding that peep-holes had been 


rubbed waist-high in the oiled-paper ) — 


screens, was incensed when I ex- 
plained that these had simply been 
made by earnest seekers after truth, 
bent on confirming this theory. 


Having greatly enjoyed the baths 


with my Japanese friends, I induced 
my mother and my aunt to ty 
them. The expedition was not an 
unqualified success. In the first 
place, my mother insisted on com- 
bining it with a tour in the Ikao- | 
Kusatsu area, in which the only 
alternative to walking was being 
carried, sitting cross-legged, in 3 
basket suspended from a pole. The 
essence of taking the waters is that 
one leads a very quiet life, with no | 


more exercise than an occasional ? 
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totter up a nearby hillock to admire 
the view; but we walked fifteen or 
twenty miles a day, mostly uphill ; 
and, being on the move, were con- 
tinually changing waters, imbibing 
and bathing in sulphur water one 
day, ‘ironised’ the next, saline the 
third. This had a devastating effect 
on my aunt and myself, but mother 
was quite unmoved by it, and 
thought we were making a great 
deal of fuss over nothing. 

At last the worms turned. Dis- 
covering that mother was planning 
another walking tour, this time in 
Korea, aunt and I refused to walk 
one yard farther. There was a 
flaming row which ended, as usual, 
in Aunt Rose bursting into tears 


and accusing mother of ingratitude. — 


To which she replied that she had 


nothing to-be grateful for—except, © 


she handsomely conceded, the black 
velvet dress which aunt gave her 
in Paris in 1902. For that, and 
that only, had she cause for gratitude, 
and for that she was grateful... . 
But we never went to Korea. | 

My mother had, however, her 
Achilles heel: she was appalled to 
learn that in hotels and public 
watering-places everyone used the 
same water. Useless was it to 
explain that nobody dreamed of 
entering the medicinal water until 
he had thoroughly washed him- 
self; and that lepers always bathed 
in the lowest springs, whence they 
could not possibly contaminate our 
select upper waters. The whole 
business was, she said, quite disgust- 
ing, and she insisted at one hotel 
on the baths being completely 
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emptied, and then refilled so that 
we could bathe in clean water. 
With the air of one whom nothing 
can surprise, our head rickshaw- 
coolie (ex officio interpreter when 
my command of the language proved 
inadequate) passed on to the hotel 
proprietor her instructions. A few 
hours later, red as a lobster, he 


appeared before us, bowed and 


** Honourable lady, bath now ready. 
I have tried it myself, heat just right.” 

She could not, moreover, recon- 
cile herself to the attentions of a 
masseur. In vain I assured her that 
masseurs were traditionally blind. 
Her faith in my Japanese lore, 
never very strong, was undermined 
by an experience which befell the 
wife of a Scandinavian diplomat. 
This lady had thoughtfully arranged 
for her masseur to be led every 
day by the hand to and from her 
bathroom, lest he trip over the step. 
One day, having ministered to her, 
as he was about to walk out without 
help, she said— 

*““Oh, wait for the maid. You 
can’t see the step.” 

“Honourable lady,” he replied, 
“I can see perfectly well.” And 
carefully stepped over it. 

More successful was our summer 
migration to a Japanese house which 
we rented at Hakone. Built off the 
ground on thick sections of tree- 
trunks, and with a thatched roof, it 
was designed to. sway but not fall 
down in earthquakes. In the lake 
below us, the crater of an extinct 
volcano, I used to fish with a fly 
tied with red wool, a piece of coco- 
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nut matting, a hackle from our 
rooster and a hair from the maid’s 
head. (The Japanese maid, bien 
entendu, not Jackson or Amos.) 


There also I used to sail a Redwing — 


yacht. I was aboard one day, 
fast to a buoy, when an earthquake 
started. It was a terrifying ex- 
perience; huge bubbles came up 
from the bottom, and the surface 
boiled like water in a kettle. I cast 
off and hoisted sail, anything to 
escape those bubbles; but in my 
panic I forgot to let down the centre- 
board, and capsized. I thought I 
should certainly go to the bottom 
in one of the air-pockets, but for- 
tunately there was no suction, only 
an up-thrust which kept me on the 
surface until the lake calmed down 
again. 

We sometimes visited Shoji Lake, 
staying in a hotel kept by an English- 
man who had enjoyed a colourful 
career of ‘ blackbirding’ and seal- 
poaching. From here, mother used 
to climb Fujiyama, but aunt and I 
preferred to swim across the lake 
with the blackbirder’s half-Japanese 
daughter, seeing little point in stump- 
ing up what was simply a large 
ash-heap, to be sick on top of it. 


In our second year, when my 
command of Japanese was such that 
I could readily make myself under- 
stood in such simple sentences as, 
‘Honourable tram-driver, please set 
us down at the Austrian Embassy,’ 
my Aunt Flo and Uncle Willie 
came to stay. 3 

As soon as they arrived, I took 
my uncle, who combined the most 


straight-laced piety with the most 
barefaced horse-coping, down to the 
stable to see the horses. It was, I 


think, when the groom arose stark . 


naked from his bath in the yard to 
bow to us that my uncle first realised 
how repugnant he would find some 
features of life in Japan. 

After tea it was arranged that I 
should take the whole party for a 
sight-seeing tour, first through the 
countryside, and after dark, when it 
was lit up, through the city. Sum- 
moning up the full resources of my 
Japanese, I explained to the rickshaw- 
coolies the route, stressing that they 
were on no account to take us through 
the Yoshiwara, as the honourable 
gentleman did not wish even to see 
the Proud Beauties. Nor, I added, 
prompted by my mother, should 
they relieve themselves standing 
between the rickshaw-shafts, but 
retire, when pressed, decently to 
the side of the road. They assured 
me they understood perfectly. We 
all then mounted our rickshaws and 
set out, my uncle, as the only man, 
in the place of honour in the lead, 


myself last. 


After a while there was a shout 


from in front, all the rickshaws 
halted and I went forward to see 
what was amiss. 

“Look the other way! Look 
the other way!” Uncle Willie ex- 
citedly exclaimed. His rickshaw- 
coolie had, indeed, followed my 
instructions to go to the side of the 
road, and all the others had taken 
advantage of his stopping to do like- 
wise. 

We got going again and, absorbed 
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in explaining to my coolie what had 
so agitated my uncle, and why the 
other members of the party were in 


| fits of giggles, I failed to notice 


where we were going until I suddenly 
realised we were rattling over the 
bridge leading to the Yoshiwara. I 
tld my man to stop, and to stop 
the others. All halted, except the 
leading rickshaw which carried my 
uncle briskly on through the portals 


} 
of vice. 


As we could do nothing to save 
him, we went home, Aunt Flo 
chuckling from time to time and 
declaring, “‘ Willie will never, never 
live this down ! ” | 
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It was not, we learned later, 
until my uncle arrived at the principal 
house patronised by foreigners, and 
the girls came smiling and fluttering 
around to put him at his ease, that 


_ he realised where he had been taken. 


By that time the rickshaw-coolie, 
assuming that he would be detained 
there, had gone away, and it was 
some time before my uncle could 
extricate himself from his embar- 
rassing situation. He arrived back 
very late and very cross, and most 
unfairly blamed me for his predica- 
ment. It was, he said, all my fault, 
and only went to show how very 


badly I was being brought up. 
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THE COMMODORE’S QUIET WEEKEND 


BY PEREGRINE 


THE Commodore seldom _ gave 
elaborate warning of his intentions, 
so none of his captains ought to 
have been surprised when, return- 
ing to harbour during a period of 
intensive training, he announced 
that he would take his ships off for 
a quiet weekend cruise. 

His announcement was tempered 
with the hint that the cruise would 
be only for the ships that deserved 
it, and whose appearance was smart 


enough to show the flag in a foreign | 


port—a proviso that hardly required 
any word from the Commodore, for 
each captain well knew the standard 
required. Some had already arranged 
to stay behind and make up 
deficiencies, but the others watched 
anxiously as the Commodore conned 
his own ship into harbour in the 
failing light of Thursday evening, 
lest any rust-mark, straying rope or 
stain on the painted hull might dis- 
credit his ship and his judgment. 
The flagship manceuvred fast, 
bringing zest to those on her decks 
who could gauge her progress, but 
tense concentration to those below 
who only knew that the engine- 


telegraphs would not clang until | 


another second would be too late. 
She neared the first ship of the 
squadron, whose captain was keep- 
ing a close eye on his Commodore. 


that the ship must either withdraw 


on 

ine 

end 

Th 

not 

tha 

| Cot 

Suddenly his attention was diverted] de: 
to an enormous splodge on the 

flagship’s side. Oil was still dripping} 

from the patch, which was the size} yn 

of a bus, and crested by a variegated} jeg, 

sprinkling over the near-sacred part} we 

of the superstructure that housed} mo 

the Commodore’s own quarters. In) to; 

the strange way that a yarn will git 

spread round a squadron of shipsg wa 


it was soon common knowledge 
a tanker had prematurely forced 
through the fuelling-pipe as she 
the flagship exercised oiling at sea. § mi; 

In harbour the flagship secured) off 
close to the shore, and the disfigured} jog 
side could not be seen from the othe} anc 
ships ; but expert discussion flowed} the 
through their wardrooms and mess} the 
decks, and it was the general opinion the 
that it would take a full day 
remove the clinging oil-stains from 
the paint-work. This would mea 


from the exercises of the next day, 
or conduct these and then 
behind for a weekend of hard 
scrubbing from the awkward plat 
forms of temporary staging slung) 
over her side. ; 

When the squadron went to SH ah 
the next morning it was as thoug® act 
all eyes were averted from a foul < 
pockmark as they tactfully avoided! ma 


the starboard side of the flagship, 


on the assumption that she must 
inevitably withdraw from the week- 
end cruise after the day’s exercises. 
Then one of our signalmen could 
not help looking; he gave a shout 


that, unseen through the night, the 
Commodore’s men had scrubbed 
dean their ship’s side. 


unreal for any but the flagship to 
lead the weekend cruise, and once 
we set off it would have been even 


rted 
the 
ping | It would indeed have seemed 
size 
ated 
part 


_ It} to steam his ships through the night 
will without some events to liven the 
watches. 

‘Look out for E-boat attack,’ 
signalled the Commodore after dusk, 
and} and every captain rehearsed in his 
«4. § mind each detail of his plan, while 
ured} officers of the watch doubled their 


thet) and reminded the signalmen of 
well their duties. After an hour or so 
nes} the ‘attack’ came, and a ship in 
m0} the middle of the squadron was 
y %) quickest to ‘ open fire’ on the vessel 
detailed to act as enemy. 

“Full marks for us,’’ commented 
her captain, “‘and now perhaps 
Pll get some sleep.” | 

But the Commodore was not yet 
teady for sleep. kee 
plat} “Splendid exercise,” he chortled. 
lung> “We'll do it again.” 

That time the attack came from 
) 4 ahead and the flagship was first into 
0 action. 
“Now honour is satisfied,” re- 
ded! marked one of the newer captains, 


ship “surely he’ll call it a night.” 


of surprise and soon everyone knew 
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But the Commodore was less 
easily satisfied, and it was not 
until the first tinge of dawn showed 
to the north-east that the ‘ enemy’ 
ship was ordered to cease her attacks 
and take up a cruising formation 
ready for the approach to the friendly 
foreign harbour. | 

By Saturday midday the brass- 
work on board was shining, and the 
minds of the crews were turned 
towards the town. : 

hour’s after-lunch sleep,” 
announced the Commodore of his 
own movements. “Then a walk 
and some shopping for the family.” 

It was two miles to the airfield 
where the squadron was to play 
football with a- local team; but 
after a brisk walk there the Com- 
modore proved a restless watcher . 
of poor football, and soon set off 
back to the town. He meandered 
through the crowded streets, relish- 
ing the feel of a strange city, stopped 
to examine the wares of many of 
the shops with active curiosity, and 
discussed with men of his squadron 
their trophies before making any 
purchase himself. | 
_“ There’s nothing I really want 
to buy yet,” he said, “except that 
I must get some picture post-cards 
for them all.” : 

Views of the city and the neigh- 
bouring volcano were carefully 
selected for his schoolboy sons; 
then reproductions of the most 
voluptuous of bathing belles in scant 
bikinis was the choice for his lady, 
accompanied by the curious explana- 
tion that absent sailors must keep 
their wives cheerful. 


used more unreal for the Commodore 
ured look-outs, checked the binoculars 


As we strolled back towards the 
harbour, planning an evening of 
the best food and wine of the district, 
we saw that the clouds had cleared. 
Framed by the main street towered 
the distant volcano, its smoking tuft 


tinged a warm pink by the setting 
sun. 


** We must climb that, of course,” 
said the Commodore, adding that 
it would be splendid if after church 
next day others would join him to 
challenge the mountain. He knew 
that already several small groups 
had gone ahead to camp on the 
slopes for an early morning attack. 


On Sunday morning a small army — 


converged on the wharf beside the 
flagship. Straggling along from their 
ships in little strings were young 
officers, sailors and marines in vary- 
ing degrees of readiness to start 
on the expedition ; already mustered 
in a tight group were the captains 
and staff officers who took it for 
granted that they would follow the 
lead of their Commodore. 

The Commodore left his cabin 
through a wisp of lesser officers 
waiting outside his door for inter- 
views and advice about their duties; 
they trailed behind him along the 
deck, each trying to expound his 
problem. All got some answer, 
but this did not check the impulsive 
progress to the wharf where he swept 
the waiting group into a couple of 
cars, and beckoned to the rest to 
follow in an attendant bus. 

The taxi-driver knew no word of 
the Commodore’s language, but he 
felt the urgency of the occasion 
and sped through the town with 


~The Commodore was unperturbed; 


on our way down.” 
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free use of the pavements and his} 


hooter. His fellow driver caught aad 


the spirit, and the two cars raced 
hectically through the Sunday mom- 
ing crowds, who were as enter 
tained by the disturbance as som 
of the passengers within were scared, 


rather was there every sign that he 
was delighted. 

Clear of the town we began a 
pleasant twenty-mile drive. Heavy 
black bunches clustered the vines that 
crowded the fields of dark volcanic 
earth, walled with rough pumic 
boulders. Ahead the mountain was 
frocked in cloud whose hem steadily 
crept lower. So 

“We won’t see a thing; it will few 
be a sheer grind,’ warned thf “ 
Commodore almost with enthusiasm, } thes 
“The only satisfaction we. can} indi 


s 


‘possibly get is from reaching the} beg 


top. So the very top it must be.”|“y, 
For the last few miles the cats) call 
took the steep turns in low gear a} 
the road climbed among lava streams, | mox 
between which the hillside was} rest 
dotted with sweet-chestnut trees and | cam 
scrub oaks. We struggled past a trio | thei 
of local young men riding motot-}on 
cycles, each with a girl on the} ep 
pillion. “ Let’s stop,” chortled the} obs 
Commodore as he waved at each} ther 
girl in turn. ‘“ They might know! 7 
the best way up.” | smc 
But someone pointed out that the > ing 
girls were dressed for a Sunday} to | 
outing ; certainly not for a mountail } inst 
climb. for 
“Drive on,” sighed the Com} se 
modore. ‘ Perhaps we'll meet them | we 
top 


his 
ught 
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It was noon when we reached the 
ad of the road, six thousand feet 
high and close under the fold of 
the cloud. The bus was not in 
ght, so the dozen from the cars 
sarted on ahead to find the best 
way. Technically it was no climb 
bot a. stiff uphill walk with rough 
going and the chance of scrambling. 
Two of us happened on an easier 
toute among the volcanic boulders 
md reached the first ridge out 
of sight of the others. A power- 
ful shout came through the mist 


below us. 
“It’s the Commodore,” I said. 


dily} “Someone must be in trouble.” 


So we turned and hurried back a 


will few hundred yards. 


the 


“Tm having a mug of tea with 


asm.§ these chaps,”” said the Commodore, 
Cal} indicating some campers who had 


the 
be.” 


Be 


SRB 


EEG 


begun the climb the day before. 
“You started off too fast, so I 
called you back.” 

Half an hour later the Com- 
modore’s party gathered at a sheltered 
testing- place where a group of 
campers was cooking a meal on 
thir way down. “It’s too thick 
on the very top,” one of them 
‘plained; ‘“‘ but we got to the 
observatory which is practically 
there,” 

The cloud rolled back to show a 
smooth slope of volcanic dust lead- 
‘ing up between two minor peaks 
to the observatory building, whose 
instruments keep a. warning watch 
for signs of eruption. Our climb 


semed as good as achieved, and 
we were confident of reaching the 
top easily. But the slope was 
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deceptive, at each step we sank 
into the dust. For the sailors 


used only to walking their firm, 
level decks the pace got slower and 
slower. Not so for the Com- 
modore, who strode ahead with 
a steady vigorous step, matched . 
only by the sub-lieutenant, whose 
climbing-kit showed that he was 
accustomed to hillsides. These two 
had finished their sandwiches, and 
were shivering in the chill wind 
of nearly ten thousand feet above 
sea level, when the last of the 
following ten arrived sweating and 
breathless at the observatory. | 

We assumed that there could be 
little farther to go, until a gap in 
the cloud showed above us the 
steep conical pile of volcanic rubble 
that stretched to the smoking summit. 
It was still nearly a thousand feet to 
the top, and steeper than most of 
the ground we had covered. Close 
by us lay great lumps of dust- 
covered snow which had outlived 
the heat of summer and early 
autumn. 

The Commodore took his turn 
with a rucksack, and I almost hoped 


that this might check his buoyant 


pace. 

** A good load on my back helps 
to balance me,” he explained as 
he strode off in the lead. At the 
rear the strung-out convoy paused 
more and more frequently, perhaps 
vaguely hoping that a glimpse of the 
valleys might be seen through the 
clouds, but more realistically finding 
that legs and lungs could work no 
faster. The Commodore never 


_ paused, so that whatever the trial 


iter- 
ome 
he 
that | 
3 
| 
_ 
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and pain, none of his group could 
consider giving up before reaching 
the summit. 

Eventually the last man scrambled 
over the warm lava onto the crater’s 
rim. Across it sulphurous fumes 
and smoke drove, then cleared to 
show a near precipice of gnarled 
lava and yellow sulphur down to 
the bowels of the crater. The 
late-comers picked their way round 
the rim, each stopping as he lost 
sight of his feet, then moving on 
until he reached what appeared to 
be the highest point. There the 
smoke was thickest in the stiff 
breeze, while eddies whirled more 
smoke up the outer wall with a 
circular swirl. 

The Commodore was no longer 
there, but his muffled voice could 
be heard through the fumes, appar- 
ently deep down inside the crater. 
“He thinks that a pile of sulphur 
in the middle might be higher,” 
someone explained; ‘so he and 
the sub put wet handkerchiefs over 
their faces and climbed down to 
make certain.” | 

** But they can’t cross the bottom 
of the crater, even if they can get 
down alive. It’s molten lava.” 

**I don’t think that would stop 
the Commodore,” answered one of 
his officers. 

Sulphurous fumes discouraged 
lingering on the top, while below 
the level of hot smoke and warm 
lava a freezing wind pierced clothes 


that had been oppressively hot 


when we started from the harbour. 
We scrambled down from the crater’s 
rim, taking different routes to the 


‘centre the purple skull-cap of 4 


observatory, then paused to count 
all safely down. 

“We made good time going up,” 
said the Commodore, who was the 
last to arrive, “‘ but only the wb 
and I reached the very top.” 

A babel of voices contested his 
claim, all arguing vigorously that 
their selected point in the smoke 
had been the peak of the mountain, 

“All right,’ summed up the 
Commodore, “I’m glad you all 
made the top, but I still think that 
my pile of sulphur was several feet 
higher than anywhere on the rim.” 

“It’s a pity that none of the) 


party in the bus have got here! 


 & B 


yet,” someone suggested. “It’s toog gp 
late for them now to reach the} |e; 
summit and get down in daylight.”) he 

but I passed one,” saidf alt 


the Commodore. “It was Marine 
Thomson, by himself, and only 
just after I started down from the 
top; so I told him to press on.” 

We raced down the slope of 
volcanic dust, then found a path 
through the boulders that none 
had discovered on the way up. 
When the rain became heavier, we 
started to run until someone stumbled 
in the thick cloud and hurtled head 
first down the steep path. 

“On, on,” said the Commodore 
as we piled into the taxis. “I’ve 
some letters to write before my 
guests arrive for dinner.” 

The drivers complied enthusiastic 
ally, until on the outskirts of a large 
village they were directed to stop 


in a side-road by a policeman. A 
procession filed past, and in the 


cardinal showed the importance of 
the occasion. | 

“We celebrate the great miracle,” 
an onlooker told us. 


village. Fifty years before they had 
watched a burning lava river crawl 
impassively down the mountain- 
side—and stop just short of their 
uppermost house. We were told 
also of a more recent miracle on 
another face of the mountain where 
a devout Christian who owned a 
very rich farm knelt in prayer before 
the oncoming lava on the upper 


here | 


boundary of his own land; the 


} 100f stream of molten rock divided to 
thet leave his land untouched, but still 
yht.”} he would not cease from his vigil, 
said although the twin streams rejoined 


below his farm to cut off his un- 
damaged land until the lava cooled. 
To those who live on the edge of 
}a volcano miracles come frequently. 

The taxis hurried back to the 
port, but many hours passed before 
the bus returned. Those in it had 
waited for Marine Thomson until 
Cloud and ‘darkness made them 
) certain that he must be lost. They 
drove to the nearest police-station, 
and were told that it was hopeless 
to look by night, but that police 
a would begin a search at 


> It was after midnight when the 
Commodore got this news and 
called a meeting with some of his 
staff; he seemed fresh enough 
himself, but others hobbled from 
{ their bunks, stiff after the climb. 
It was felt likely that Thomson 
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It was certainly a miracle of deep 
) wonder to the inhabitants of that 
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had reached the top of the volcano 
safely and then lost himself in the 
cloud on the way down; or he 
might well have strained his ankle 
among the rough lava boulders near 
the top. He was lightly dressed 
for a night on a mountain-side with 
the temperature well below freezing _ 
point, but in places the lava was 
warm. A 

“I was the last to see him,” 
admitted the Commodore, “ and 
perhaps I should have stopped him 
going on alone.” 

The Commodore had arranged 
to meet various local dignitaries 
on board his ship that Monday, 
and to sail at 6 P.M., which would 
allow just enough time for the 
voyage back before starting his 
normal week of exercises next morn- 
ing. His duty prevented the natural 
desire to lead the search himself, but 
he certainly inspired those that went. 

The middle-watch meeting was 
a discussion more than the form- 
ing of a detailed plan. Diplomacy 
was as important a factor as mountain 
craft, because the police had made 
it clear that search was their busi- 
ness and speciality, with the hint that 
they were experts, while amateurs 
were more likely to get lost them- 
selves than find any missing man. 
They insisted that all police-stations 
round the foot of the volcano had 
been informed and would give prompt 
news of any stranger, while search- 
parties would cover the upper slopes 
and summit at dawn. | 

However, it was decided that a 
small party from the squadron should 
set off in a taxi ready to get in 


| 
| 
only} 
the 
on.” | 
of 
path 
none } 
up. | 
we | 
bled | 
nead | 
dore | 
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my | 
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contact with the police at dawn on 
the lower slopes and offer assistance. 
It consisted of two experienced and 
well-equipped climbers accompanied 
by a man with a radio transmitter, 
so that full reports of progress 
could be made to the flagship. 

The rising sun showed up the 
volcano’s smoke-cap against a cloud- 
less sky; conditions were perfect 
for the search. Meantime a larger 
party stood by in their ships for a 
call: Commandos, besides sea-going 
Royal Marines and sailors, divided 
up into six-men sections each led 
by an officer who had already 
climbed the mountain, and equipped 
with a portable radio-set and rations 
_ for a whole day. 

Two hours went by without radio 
contact from the advance party. 
Then came news that the police at 
the ‘ miracle village’ knew nothing 
of the matter; the party moved 
on to another police-station to be 
advised by the experts, who them- 
selves seemed reluctant to start, 
that mountain search was no matter 
for amateurs. From the harbour it 
was seen that already a cloud had 
formed on the mountain-top. 

Soon afterwards the order was 
given for the main search-party, 
coming from ships spread a mile 
apart round the harbour wharfs, 
to gather at the flagship with their 
equipment. A large bus had been 
procured which could just take the 
full load. Since we had now become 
an organised military party the Com- 
modore stressed that at all costs 
good relationship must be preserved 
with the local police. 


The bus was directed to a magnifi- } Us 
cent headquarters in the city, where f the 
I dismounted to be led through | the 
impressive corridors by police officers 
of ascending importance until ushered | that 
into the presence of the Chief of hide 
Police himself. His courtesy matched | 1 


his decorative uniform, while an arm | 9° 2 
in a sling added an impression of | a4 
gallantry, which was only slightly ) s 
reduced later when he told me 0 § 
that the injury came from a fall ; {or 
when his horse resented the opening | the 
mist 
occasion. “Bs 
“I deeply regret this 
went on the Chief of Police after the 4 \ 
preliminary introductions ; ‘‘ I would ¢ ¥4% 
be grateful if you would fill in these} Y | 
forms giving details of the dead{ ad 
man.” upp 
“Dead man!” I replied, astonished. } 94d 

“ Then has his body been found?” § At 
“It is too soon for news of that, took 
of course,” he answered in a tone bus ; 
as though tolerating stupid questions | *™& 
from the ignorant. His replies | © hi 
continued to be patronisingly obscure. of 1 
Wine was brought in; several more | “0 
_ police officers joined the meeting; | befor 
' and time rolled by. One of the piittle 
gathering seemed a special expert | Mar 
on the subject, and enlarged on the | 
history of many recent cases where} ™ 4 
climbers had disappeared without | "id 
trace, although none had been lost | doct 
that year. 
“The rim to the crater is very | ie’ 
dangerous,” he explained, “‘ and once unde 
a man slips in...” He madea| tt 
gesture that was expressive enougi } *atc 
of the end. Up to then pon 


been nearly convinced that the mal 


F 


the Commodore dancing about inside 
the crater only the day before changed 
my mind into contempt for nearly all 
that was said. But it had to be 
hidden contempt. 

I insisted that my party must 
go ahead to assist the police search, 
and eventually this was agreed. “I 
see it would be dishonourable not 


to give an impression of searching 
for your lost comrade,” explained 
the Chief of Police with masterly 


aj | misunderstanding of our purpose. 


.» \ the hotel at the road-head.” 


£8 & oe ~ 


BES 


“Excellent wine can be bought in 
Still 
it was stressed that the mountain 
'was very dangerous that day, so 
my bus would be escorted by police 
and I must agree not to leave the 
upper police-station without a police 
guide, 
At last the motor-cycle outriders 
took up their station ahead of our 
jbus; driving fast along the main 
street I saw that cloud had lowered 
to hide the upper four thousand feet 
of the mountain. The outriders 
enjoyed speed and cleared the road 
before us, which compensated a 
ylittle for the delay at police head- 
quarters. On the way the plan 
was completed, giving each section 
a area of search, and creating a 
tigid radio discipline so that the 
| doctor and equipment could be 
quickly called to any point, and 
the whole party of forty men remain 
under full control. | 

It was hard to explain to my 
satchers why a further delay would 
have to be endured at the upper 


L 
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must be dead, but the memory of 


'Police-station, when the day before 
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there had been no restriction on 
our movements. It almost seemed 
as if the police were guarding the 
mountain so that it could devour 
its victim, as appeasement against a 
new eruption. 

At the upper police-station only 
a police corporal was left, and he 


- Was in a state of great excitement 


because the Chief of Police himself 
had just telephoned to him from 
the city. This great event for the 
corporal perhaps slightly confused 
in his mind the order that the 
English party must not move higher 
without a guide; it lowered his 
guard, so that he gave concise 
answers to my questions. I learnt 
that the other two police from this 
station had gone out to form a 
search-party. 

““But how many search - parties 
are there from the other stations ? ” 
I asked. 

The corporal spat. “ How would 
other men go, when this station 
guards the mountain. The sergeant 
went himself; my leg is swollen.” 

Again there showed the fatalistic 
belief that the man was dead, and 
again came the list of previous 
victims ; once more the statement 
that this was the first loss of the - 
season, said almost as though with 
relief that the year was not to be 
barren of victims for the jealous 
volcano. 

Obviously the Chief of Police 
had known that there were no 
other guides than the pair on the 
mountain, leaving the lamed corporal 
at the station; so he intended that 
we should go no farther that day. 


4 
il 
| 
| 
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** Tomorrow,” promised the cor- 
poral, “the weather may be better 
and the mountain less dangerous. 
Today there is no guide, so it is 
impossible.” 

A dog whined behind a shut 


door. Struggling for a new approach 


I asked what it did so high up on 
the mountain. | 

*“Oh, she knows the mountain 
well,” replied the corporal, “ but 
the sergeant left her here with his 
wife.” 

** She’s a police-dog, then ? ” 

“Yes. Of course,” answered the 
corporal. 

“Then she'll be my guide,” I 
said. “And I’m not going to 
waste another minute here.” 

The corporal was sensible enough 


to realise that I meant business ; 


neither the telephone nor the two out- 
riders lounging outside could give him 
much support in so isolated a place. 
Perhaps also he would welcome the 
departure of the canine chaperone 
to the sergeant’s wife. 

“If she will go with you,” he 
said with amazing change of face, 
“perhaps that is what the Chief 
of Police meant.” 

The sergeant’s wife willingly 
released the Alsatian bitch, which 
followed me out into the bus un- 
certainly. little meat - ration 
cemented her loyalty, and half a 
mile farther we stopped at the head 
of the road. It was two minutes 
past noon when the main radio-set 
was in touch with the flagship; I 
reported that the search-parties had 
just set off and added that the 
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section had their search similarly 


police seemed certain of the worst, 
but we were full of hope. 

An hour later the radio reported 
that base 2 was established two 
thousand feet higher up the mountain, 
Leaving a small headquarters staff at 
the main base, the doctor, the 
police-dog and I climbed slowly 
towards base 2 searching with 
binoculars each gully and crevasse 
whenever the cloud-mist whirled 
clear. It was a planned search taking 
precisely one hour, while every other 


planned so that at any time the 


position of each would be known } 
It was as well that our climb needed 


to be slow; for my leg muscles 
remembered only too well that the 
day before they had pushed me to 
the top of the mountain, forced on 
by the enthusiasm of the Con- 
modore. The doctor had no such 
stiffness on his first climb, so made 
better showing, while the Alsatian 
bitch covered ten times our distance 
in her joy, and after each excursion 
over the boulders rushed back to 
seize my coat-sleeve in her mouth 
and urge me on; although she was 
our police representative, I felt then ; 
that she had no inhibitions about 
the volcano. 

At base 2 the radio - operator 
reported news of good progress. 
Each section had signalled as i 
structed, and already we had contact 
with the advance party that had left 
before dawn. ‘That they were i 
company with the police was shown 
by their messages of despair, coupled 
with the advice that we should all | 


| 
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go down again and wait at the hotel. 
From the flagship was relayed warm 
encouragement in reply to my first 


with relish, “if the Commodore 
had come, he’d be doing hand- 
sands on that sulphur pile by 
now.” 

Time slipped away into the foggy 
obscurity, so on setting out for 
base 3 I decided that the recall 
must be signalled when I reached 
it, otherwise we would still be 
spread round the mountain at dusk. 
The Alsatian bitch stood whimper- 
ing; then she came on to seize 
my coat-sleeve as before, but pulled 
as though to urge me back. Twice 
she did this, then when I still 
walked on she slunk back demoralised 
and nosed round the base for scraps 
of food. Perhaps after all she felt 
the mountain’s spell. 

Another quarter-mile of dreary 
uphill trudge, then behind me the 


cloud I could see him grotesquely 
large, waving a white handkerchief. 


71 turned back, and the Alsatian 


bounded up to greet my return. 
There was a message from the 


it the strongest group, so gave it a 
starch far from the direct route 
‘down, and stretching round the 
mountain slope at about nine thou- 
sand feet along a strata of volcanic 
dust in which the tracks of a lost 
man might show. 


| ‘Have found footprints,’ read the 
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“You know, sir,” said the sailor — 
who handed me the written message 


sailor gave a shout; through the > 


Royal Marine section. I had judged | 
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message. ‘ Made by marine’s boots 
and going downhill.’ | 

This was encouraging information. 
If it was the track of the missing 
man he had survived the crater and 
was below the frost-line. However, 
without a map, in country unknown 
to any of us and partly hidden by 
cloud, it was an intriguing problem 
to decide on the next move. It 
was not certain that the footprints 
were Marine Thomson’s, and once 
below the level of volcanic dust 
the track would be lost among 
streams of cold lava. I was deter- 
mined not to cause confusion by 
premature orders, and no tactical 
problem is ever likely to be simplified 
by referring to it by radio to someone 
miles away ; so I sat down to think 
out what the Commodore would do 
if he was present, and how different 
search-parties might interpret any 
message I sent. 

Before the problem was solved 
the radio-operator shouted that there 
was a message from the Commodore, 
so I walked over to take myself the 
radio relay from the main base. 

“* This is search leader. Ready to 
take message. Over.” 

“This is main base. Message 
from Commodore. Marine Thomson 
has returned onboard. Squadron will 
sail as arranged but one ship will 
wait if search-party is not back. 
Over.” 

The radio bristled to call in all 
parties; waiting for their return I 
learnt that the missing man had 
stumbled down the wrong face of 
the mountain in the dark, slept 
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under a vine, then reached a village 
from which a bus route led to the 
city. Soon all the sections gathered 
at base 2; no one was missing, 
and we had gained two men with 
the arrival of the police guides on 
their way down. The advance 
party had joined up with these two 
as they had made a leisurely advance 
up the direct route with a pause for 
breakfast ; then they climbed on to 
the summit long after the cloud 
had covered the top. From the 
rim the police had thrown a few 
stones into the crater, said a prayer 
for the ‘dead’ man, and then 
withdrawn slowly down the same 
route until the main search-party 
met them. 

At first the police sergeant could 
not grasp that the missing man was 
safe. He looked utterly incredulous 


back in time,” said the Commodore. 


off, “It’s been a splendid ial 
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when told the name of the village 
through which he passed. 

“To get there from the summit 
would mean crossing live lava,” he 
protested. Impossible.” 

It was fruitless to explain that if 
the Commodore could skip round 
inside the crater, there was n 
reason why the Royal Marine driver 
of his barge could not cross a lav 
stream in the dark lower down. | 
After all, the sergeant did not know 
the Commodore. 

It was five minutes to six when 
the bus drew up beside the flagship. 

“I thought you’d manage to get 


“We'll sail now, so you must tel 
me your adventures when we mett 
again in harbour.” Then he finished 
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G-AJAF 


BY BERNARD FERGUSSON 


TEN years ago I became the owner 
of an aircraft. 7 
It would be uncharitable to say 


whim, though a temporary irritation 
did contribute to the decision to 


buy. But I had always enjoyed 
flying, ever since my first trip as a 
boy of fourteen, from Wigram aero- 
drome near Christchurch in New 
Zealand. The Royal New Zealand 
Air Force then consisted of two 
officers and a collection of super- 
annuated R.A.F. planes from the 


two officers, either Findlay or Isitt, 
took David Keswick and me for a 
flight over Lyttelton and the blue 
Pacific one afternoon in November 
1925. 

In 1935 I became A.D.C. to the 
then Major-General A. P. Wavell, 
at Aldershot. No. 4 Army Co- 
operation Squadron supported his 
Division; and Wavell—a pioneer 


made the fullest possible use of it. 
It was a remarkably fine squadron 
commanded by a peppery, one- 
legged V.C. called Freddy West. 
Half the officers were soldiers ; the 
other half R.A.F., and they were a 
} Most amusing and enterprising lot. 
, Also, they enabled me.to get in a 
good deal of flying. They were 


that I was the victim of a sudden — 


First World War; and one of the © 


in this respect as in many others— _ 


armed at first with Audaxes, in 
which the passenger had to face aft, 


and in order to see out had to rise 


to his feet. Six years later, when 
Wavell was relieved of his command 
in the Middle East and sent to 
India as Commander-in-Chief, the 
first signal he made from his new 
command was to Air-Chief-Marshal 
Tedder, back in Cairo: ‘* Have just 
seen India’s most up-to-date fighter 


_ squadron, which is equipped with 


Audaxes, repeat Audaxes. Does not 
this make your heart bleed?” That 
was in July 1941, five months before 
Japan came into the war. 

For the next few years all the 
flying I did was in big aircraft, 
by comparison, the smallest being 
Ansons or Rapides. I began the 
year 1941 in Gibraltar and finished 
it in Tobruk; and in between I 
had flown all over the place, in a 
huge quadrilateral bounded by Gib- 
raltar and Chittagong, Adana and 
Nairobi. But it was in 1944 that 
I found myself doing a lot of flying 
in light aircraft, and rediscovered 
how exhilarating a pastime it is; 
for a squadron of light aircraft, 
manned and maintained by American 


_ pilots, was put under my command 


when I took over one of General 
Wingate’s brigades. They arrived at 
the very end of 1943, just in time 
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for us to do a little training with 
the first arrivals before the cam- 
paign began. Their original purpose 
was the evacuation of badly wounded 
men; but we quickly took to using 
them also for reconnaissance and 
intercommunication. Soon we were 
treating them as casually as jeeps, 
and wondering how on earth we 
had ever got on without them. 

_ The pundits used to say that only 
a trained pilot could get any benefit 
out of reconnaissance flights; but 
this we rapidly proved to be utter 
nonsense. We trained all the column 
commanders and other officers as 
well to do air reconnaissances, and 
it paid far higher dividends when 
the man with the job to do did the 
reconnaissance himself, however in- 
telligent or however carefully briefed 
and debriefed the pilot. They 
quickly became experts, and in the 
field it became normal for a column 
commander to fly over the ground 
over which he was later to march, 
and to reconnoitre whatever he 
was going to attack. Nor was 
a single aircraft shot down, though 
we lost two in collision and several 
on the ground, either by enemy 
action or bad landings. The con- 
version of village paddy-fields into 
landing-strips took no time at all; 
for the aircraft could take off fully 
laden in a couple of hundred yards, 
and land in much less. We even 


put floats on them, and ‘landed’ — 


them on rivers, including fast-flowing 
ones. 

Naturally, we all thought that the 
use of light liaison planes had come 
to stay; but after the war it fizzled 
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out; and soon after VJ-Day these 
very aircraft were being sold in 
Karachi for the equivalent of £150 
or less, as surplus stores. 


In December 1946 I was lent by 
the Army to the Palestine Police, 
on a two-year contract, to command 
a thing called the Police Mobile 
Force. I had been on the point of 
leaving for Karachi to take over a | 
battalion of my own Regiment when 
this new appointment bubbled up; 
and I had less than a week in which 
to make my farewells in Scotland, 


stow my Highland raiment in moth- } 
balls and fit myself out as a bobby, | 
rozzer or dick in the grade of Assist- 
ant Inspector-General. Resplendent 
in the smart blue uniform with 
silver buttons, black Sam Browne 
and genuine police whistle which I 
remembered so well from before the 
war (when as a young brigade intel- | 
ligence officer I had fallen in love ) 
with that splendid Force), I arrived 
at Lydda Airport, and was driven 
up the once familiar road to Jeru- 
salem which enters the hills at the 
Bab-cl-Wad. I reported for duty | 


‘ 


next morning at Police Headquarters / 


in the Russian Compound, only to 
be told. by a rather embarrassed 
Inspector-General that the Police 
Mobile Force was to be disbanded. 
"After a good deal of discussios, | 
a new job was devised for me, with f 
the grandiloquent title of Assistant 
Inspector-General (Operations and 
Training). Overtly, I was in charge 
of the various depots at which police } 
recruits were trained, and of tect | 
nical courses in which constables 
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I was entrusted with knitting still 


closer the liaison between the Police 
and the Army. In addition, I was 
to undertake certain covert opera- 
tions against the terrorist gangs, who 
were having a long run of success. 

The Palestine of those days was 
always said to be roughly the size 
of Wales; and roads had greatly 
multiplied during the war years. 
But it took three hours to drive 
from Jerusalem to Haifa, and a full 
day from Jerusalem to Akaba. The 
terrorists presented a problem which 
was primarily urban ; but from time 
to time semi-detached suburbs or 
country settlements had to be cor- 
doned and searched. Apart from 
terrorism, the Police Force had still 
to deal with the traditional crimes 
of violence in the Arab rural areas, 
and with the business of smuggling 
hashish from Syria into Egypt. In 
all these contexts it seemed to me 
that, in the light of Burma experience 
especially, there was a role for air- 
craft: for communication, for help 
in the rapid closing of cordons, and 
for surveillance of the rural districts. 
The police were spending an enor- 
mous sum on the provision of a 
new fleet of a hundred cars. I 
calculated that for the price of six 
of these we could acquire a flight 
of three light aircraft, complete with 
Spare parts, which would pay a 
handsome dividend ; but my powers 
of persuasion were inadequate. 

I lived in a tiny house in the 
Katamon quarter of Jerusalem, with 
an office in the main police head- 
quarters. The training establish- 
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ments for which I was responsible 
were scattered all over the country: 
at Bethlehem, where the Arab recruits 
were trained under the magnificent 
Suleiman Said Suleiman ; at Mount 
Scopus, the original British depot 
where the recruits used to do six 
months’ training in the old days 
when the British element was only 700 
strong all told; at Ramallah, where 
potential ‘superior police officers’ 
for the ranks above Inspector did 


a course; at Jenin, where a new 


depot had been set up at the end 
of the war in and about the disused 
railway station; at Shafr Amr, a 
Druze village near Haifa, where yet 
another new recruit depot was being 
opened under Hamish MacLeod, a 
much-decorated Gaelic speaker who 
had been in the Force since he was 
eighteen ; and at Sarona, the former 
German colony near Tel-Aviv. I 
had a flat at Jenin, as well as the 
house in Katamon. It was small 
wonder that I found myself spending 
unprofitable hours on the roads— 
though not entirely unprofitable ; for 
I used to take an Arab constable 
with me, a member of the vast 
Abdul Hadi clan, in an effort to 
improve my knowledge of his tongue. 
Wherever I went, I found my eye 
picking out possible landing-strips 
for light aircraft, and wishing I had 
one in which to soar over those red 
mountains. 

Gradually the thought took shape : 
why not buy one of my own? I 
had lately published a book, in 
which, incidentally, I had described 
the activities of the Light Plane 
Force in Burma; and the first 
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royalty cheque had just been paid 
into my bank. I had intended to 
invest it, like a sensible chap; but 
why not blue it on an aircraft? 
I had no idea how much they cost, 
but it was worth finding out. The 
Palestine Police was full of ex-R.A.F. 
men, and there should be no bother 


in finding a pilot to fly it initially, . 


and to teach me how to fly it myself. 
I would put it at the disposal of 
the Force, and prove by demon- 
stration the uses to which a flight 
of its own might be put. I dis- 
cussed it with the Inspector-General, 
whose reaction was that I could 
spend my money as I liked; that 
he would not oppose my appointing 
a suitable constable, if I could find 
one, as pilot; and that if I liked 
to lend the aircraft to the Force 
from time to time he had no objec- 
tion, provided that some arrange- 
ment was made about insurance. 
In February 1947 I was sent 
home on liaison duties for a fort- 
night—a bitter cold fortnight, too, 
as I remember. I had already 
written to London, to a girl who 
was doing some research work for 
a book I was engaged on, and asked 
her to collect brochures from the 
various manufacturers of light air- 
craft. She had a complete collection 
awaiting me; and here I made a 
mistake. 


be able to afford an aircraft in 
perpetuity; and I thought in my 


innocence that, when the time came 
for me to sell, I would get a better 
price second-hand if I could say 
that it had had only one owner. 
(That misappreciation was to cost 


I knew that I would not — 
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me dear. I would have done better 
to have bought second-hand in the 
first instance.) 

It was quickly obvious that the 


only aircraft I could afford to buy 


new was an Auster; and one mom- 


ing, feeling no end of a dog, [ 


walked into a shop in Piccadilly 
and said airily: ‘“‘I want to buy 
an aircraft.” I then paid out the 
biggest cheque I ever signed in my 
life, and emerged, an Auster-owner, 
A lucky meeting with a friend ina 
Service club led to an introduction 
to a gunner officer, an Air OP, 
pilot, who was only too willing to 
fly the aircraft out to Palestine for 
the hell of it and his expenses. 


Six weeks later, at the beginning 
of May, I drove down to Lydda 
Airport in a state of great excite- 


ment. I had had a telegram the 
night before from Almaza, the Cairo | 


airport, giving the estimated time 
of arrival of My Aircraft; and in 
order to see it arrive, I made sure 
of being there well before it was 
due. Lydda Airport and I were 
old friends. I had been in action 
there ten years before, when Arab 
rebels set it on fire the night the 
Mufti escaped from his sanctuary 
in the Mosque of Omar; I had 
seen a young Frenchman defecting 
from the Vichy forces in Syria make 
the worst landing there that I had 
ever seen—and no wonder, for it 
was the first he had ever made; 
and I had seen Lord Wavell bidding 
farewell to some of his officers there 
on his way to India. Now the 


Airport had grown up from a huddle 


-tumed on to the apron. 
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of wooden buildings to a beautifully 
appointed and elegant affair, un- 
rivalled in the Middle East, with 
an. excellent restaurant and good 
sleeping-accommodation ; it was a 
focal point of the world, with huge 
sleek airliners coming in to land 
from every airt, although, alas! it 
had to be guarded with troops and 
police. 

After an hour or so, a message 
came down to me from the Control 
Tower that the aircraft was in sight; 
and I trotted out on to the tarmac 
with my police colleagues from the 
Immigration Office. There above 
us, looking absurdly small, was the 
Auster in circuit; and soon it came 
up the main runway, like a very 
small boy on a very big football 
field. It alighted in a matter of 
thirty yards, with full flap, and 
Inside 
were my tame gunner and another 
friend of mine, Crackers May in 


the Durham Light Infantry, who 


had come for the trip. 

There she was, my very own! 
She was a creamy yellow in colour, 
with three rich red leather seats : 
two side by side for pilot and co- 
pilot, and the third, now piled with 
Suitcases, behind, set athwartship 
so that the occupant looked out to 


starboard. Travel-stained though she . 


was, she looked gloriously spick and 
span. And on her fuselage were 
painted the letters G-AJAF. 

I should have said that I had 
already engaged a pilot. I had 
advertised in Force Orders, and had 
received more than twenty applica- 


tions. Of these I had put three 
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on the short leet, and engaged one. 
Crowe—I still do not know his 
Christian name—had been a Warrant 
Officer pilot in the R.A.F. He was 
dark, neat and slight, and a very 
fine pilot. He had done a long 
spell as a flying instructor, and had 
been shot down near Kiel during 
the last week of the war, being a 
prisoner for only three days. He 
was stationed at Safed, and I had 
interviewed him in the police-station 
by the shore, just north of Acre. 
He had come down with me to 
await G-AJAF at Lydda. Now 
we ejected Crackers May and the 
luggage into the car and sent them 
off to Jerusalem ; I climbed into the 
back of the aircraft, Crowe into the 
co-pilot’s seat and, with the gunner 
still as pilot, we set off, on the 
climb that was to become so familiar, 
to Qalundiya, the air-strip six miles 
north of Jerusalem. | 

It was a 3000-foot climb, but 
we did the trip in less than fifteen 
minutes. Below us I could see the 
familiar places I had known in old 
days as well as in new: Latrun, 


-_ with its red-roofed Trappist monas- 


tery, where the French monks made 
such excellent wine; Deir Ayoub, 
the traditional home of Job; Beit 
Mahsir, high up above the jaws 
of the Bab-el-Wad ; Beit-Ur, where 
Joshua bade the sun and the moon 
stand still; and Jerusalem itself. 
Soon we slipped down among the 
draughty, bumpy currents of that 
beastliest of strips, Qalundiya, across 
which runs the main road from 
Jerusalem to Ramallah. 
It was surprising how quickly 
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G-AJAF became accepted in the 
Force. (A wag in the C.I.D. main- 
tained that AJAF stood for ‘ Arabs, 
Jews and Fergusson!’) Just at-first 
people were shy about asking to 
use her, and had to be invited to 
do so; but soon they were ringing 
up and competing for her services. 
I had to bring in the other two 
members of the short leet in order 
to ensure that there was always a 
pilot on call. Crowe became known 


as ‘The Master of the King’s Flight,’ 


and was the boss of the other two, 


who had both been commissioned | 


in the war, in the Fleet Air Arm. 
Galloway had been a Lieutenant- 
Commander, and Franklin a Sub- 
Lieutenant ; I forget where I found 
Galloway serving, but Franklin had 


_ only just completed his recruit train- 
ing. All three ranked as constables 


in the Force, and all three were 
billeted at Mount Scopus, which 
was only ten minutes from Qalundiya. 
We devised some form of indent 
for the use of the aircraft, which 
could be telephoned in code, and 
which covered such things as priority, 


type of sortie required, duration, 


date, and so on. It worked very 


‘smoothly. 


Within a few weeks, every officer 
in charge of a rural division or 
subdivision had flown over it thor- 
oughly, and many admitted that 
they had thereby learned a great 
deal about tracks and watersheds 
and potential smuggling routes. In- 
spector Fitz was persuaded to go 
for a flight, and after getting out 
was heard to say: “*To think some 
people fought in these things!” 
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A radio-set cost £180, and when 


coups, such as the illegal drilling. 


to me—provided there was no urgent 


Even Suleiman Said Suleiman, who 
weighed seventeen stone, was suc- 
cessfully flown off Qalundiya and 
back, though it was found necessary 
in his case to remove the co-pilot’ | 
stick in order to enable the pilot 
to get his own stick far enough 
back. Darling, the Signals Officer, 
had been flown down to Akaba 
and back in the course of a day, 
C.LD. officers had been carried | 
from Jerusalem to Haifa, door to 
door, inside the hour. Cordon 
had been thrown round kibbutzim 
with G-AJAF hovering overhead 
to make sure that nobody slipped 
out while the last gaps were being | 
stopped. An illegal drilling had 
been observed in a lonely area at the 
back of Mount Carmel, though by 
the time troops were directed to the 
spot the participants had disappeared. 
G-AJAF was earning her keep. 
One snag was her want of radio. | 


we looked into the possibility of 
installing one, there was some tech- 
nical objection, of the sort I ca 
never understand, about modifica- 
tions to the engine which were at 
once indispensable and impossible. ; 
This probably cost us one or two 


The pilot had to return to base to 
get his information to the right 
quarter; and since all telephones 
were known to be tapped, his report ; 
was well out of date by the time | 
anybody could act on it. : 

My arrangement with the Force 
was that the aircraft belonged to it 
throughout the week, and reverted 
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operational demand—for the week- 
end. The Force was to pay for the 
petrol used in its interests, and I 
for the petrol used in mine. Méain- 
tenance was done by the small Air 
Force ground-crew at Qalundiya, by 
kind permission—and I mean it, for 
it was very kind—of A.O.C. Levant, 
and paid for by me under private 
| arrangements with the men them- 
} selves. I cannot remember any of 
| their names, except that one was 
called, for the usual reason, Ginger; 
but they were as fond of G-AJAF 
as if she had been their own pet 


! cat, and they did both her and me 
proud. Her fifty-hour inspections 
were carried out by the Air O.P. 
Flight at Tel Litwinsky under similar 
arrangements and conditions. 

At week-ends I used to do one 
or both of two things. I would 
fly down with Crowe, either to Gaza 
| or to an abandoned airfield where 
} the Goth Rifles were billeted, and 
have some flying-lessons. Or I 
would fly with him to Acre for a 
day’s sailing. Near Acre was the 


manded by John Marriott, who had 
? been my Brigade Major in the war ; 
and he and I and one of his officers 
shared an old plug of a sailing-boat, 
which we kept in Acre harbour. 
Half a mile from the school was 
another abandoned airfield—Palestine 
was a mass of them—of which just 
enough of the runway was still ser- 


viceable for G-AJAF, with her very 
| Modest requirements for take-off. 
Most Sundays Crowe and I would 
fy up there, with a third person 
& @ guest in the back seat; and 
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Airborne Divisional School, com- 
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half a dozen of us would spend 
the day, in the boat and in the 
water, off the coast between Haifa . 
and Ras en Nakura—the Ladder of 
Tyre. Acre was damaged, I under- 
stand, in the Israeli-Arab fighting : 
before that it was one of the loveliest 
little towns that I have ever seen, 
with its tiny port, reminiscent of 
Sinbad the Sailor, and its churches, 
mosques, khans and fortress. Very 
well did I come to know the trip 
to it by air. It took just under the 
hour; and we would pass over 
Arimathea, Nablus, the ruins of old 
Samaria, and Megiddo, before seeing 
the huge twin towers of the cement 
factory outside Haifa belching smoke 
at the heights of Mount Carmel. 
Then we used to drop down low 
over the sea; skimming the waves 
at nought feet ; over the river-mouth 
where ancient travellers, kindling 
their fire on the sand, first discov- 
ered the miracle of glass; over the 
low ridge where Napoleon had his 
headquarters during his unsuccess- 
ful attempt on Sir Sidney Smith’s 
garrison; and finally land on the 
wrinkled tarmac of St Jean d’Acre. 

I had most of my flying-lessons 
on a disused sand airfield near Gaza, 
where Imperial Airways and K.L.M. 
used to land before the war and 
before Lydda was opened. The old 
wooden buildings were the offices 


of a large store-dump belonging to 


the Sappers. Half a mile in the 
other direction was a Jewish colony 
called Tel Itzhak, peopled mostly 
by orphans from Europe. They 
used to come rushing down to see 
my appalling take-offs and landings. 
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If it were Sunday, as it occasionally 
was, Crowe would take two of them 
up for a quick circuit; if it were 


Saturday, their Sabbath, they were 


not allowed even to sit in the aircraft 


and play pilots; for the orthodox 


Jew may not make even that 
limited use of transport on that day. 


_ They were friendly, and more than 


once Crowe and I were prevailed 
upon to go up to the colony and 
accept their hospitality. I have often 
wondered if they managed to get 
out before the fighting began, and 
how they have fared since. 

Sometimes we went instead to the 
60th, whose camp was by a tarmac 
field. ‘They were commanded by 
Lyon Corbett-Winder, my exact con- 
temporary at Eton and Sandhurst, 
and were an immensely hospitable 
lot. The only return I was ever 
able to make them was to show 
them round the old city of Jerusalem. 
Their presence in Palestine carried 
me back to the days before the 
war, when their other battalion, 
of Calais fame, was quartered in 
Tel Aviv. 

Crowe and I used to fly very 
early in the morning, before the 
growing heat set up turbulence ; and 
then breakfast in the Mess before 
setting off for Acre. One morning, 
having landed after the first circuit, 
with me in the pilot’s and Crowe 


in the co-pilot’s seat, Crowe climbed 


out nonchalantly and said: “ Now 
go round by yourself.” I did so 
with some trepidation, reminding 
myself uncertainly all the way round 
that one’s first solo was supposed 
to be the most wonderful sensation 


of one’s life. I got down all right, 
and looked for Crowe: he was 
nowhere to be seen. I went round > 
again, but this time, on landing, |} for 
over-corrected with the rudder-bar |, P& 
and did a ground loop. (Which {| 14 
means I went round on the ground }} be 
in a tight circle.) We did not topple | got 
over, but Crowe came running at 
the rate of knots from wherever he }) fun 
had been hiding, gave me a good 
telling-off, and sent me round again, { !¥ 
I did not mention this when, at the ( 
breakfast-table half an hour later, | sta 
said casually to the officers of the} “i 
6oth that I had gone solo. They 
were much less impressed by my! 
performance than I was. (I have 
only once done a ground loop sinc, 
and that was in Cyprus during the 
Suez operations of November 1956. 
I was not the pilot that time.) 
Jerusalem to Gaza, to Haifa, to 
Lydda were all routine trips. Others 
outside the routine I remember even 
more clearly. There were various 
more or less secret missions W 
Samakh or elsewhere, or to Com 
fidential rendezvous at one or other 
of the abandoned airfields. And I 
was spared one of the many annoy- 
ances which beset the ordinary 
owner-user of an aircraft: the 
problem of being met at the airfield 
at the other end. We merely seit) 
a message to the nearest police 
station, and where necessary put “a 
Arab constable on to guard th 
One trip above all I shall mot 
certainly never forget, and even | 
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the lapse of ten years I prefer m0t 
to tell much of the story. In brief, 


a colleague was in serious trouble, 
and had reason to think that he 
F was about to be arrested and tried 
formurder. He got wind of what was 
pending, and skipped the country. 
I heard from a reliable source that 
he had gone to Damascus, and I 
got permission from a high level 
to try to find him and persuade 
how to come back and stand his 
_ trial. He was a friend of mine, and 
' [was miserably unhappy. 

Crowe and I and another con- 


— 


| om in G-AJAF. We were all 
unarmed and in plain clothes, since 
, we were ‘going foreign.” We had 


no papers except our passports and 
those of the aircraft; I had no 
powers of arrest and no letters of 
introduction. It was already baking 
hot by the time we reached Mezze 
airfield, on the western outskirts of 
the glorious green oasis in which 
Damascus lies, and Crowe had to 
make three attempts to get G-AJAF 
to}| down : every time we glided in, 
the hot up-currents swept us away 
her |, 4gain. Finally we had to ‘rumble 
1 {| in,’ that is, fly the aircraft right down 
'on to the ground. (The last time 
but one that I had seen Mezze air- 
field was when the 5th Indian 
Brigade captured it in June 1941, 
and I had crawled up to it on my 
belly.) 

I knew Damascus fairly well, and 
had good ‘contacts’ there; I learned 
that my quarry was in the city, and 
was expected at a certain house next 
morning. But next morning he rang 
up my principal contact from 

« Aleppo, two hundred miles to the 


stable set off at dawn from Qalun- | 
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north and close to the Turkish 
frontier. We dashed out to the 
airfield, and made ready to start 
off in pursuit. The weather was 
desperately turbulent, and there were 
dust-devils all over the place: it 
looked like being an unpleasant trip. 
We were just wheeling the aircraft 
out of the hangar when the British 
pilot of an Iraqi Airlines Dakota, 
a well-known flying figure in the 
Middle East, walked over and told 
us not to be fools. 

““T’ve been flying in the Middle 


East for twenty years,” he said; 


*‘T’ve just come in from Baghdad, 
and [ve had the worst twenty 
minutes of my life. If you take 
off in that thing, you’ll have ‘ had 
it’ inside a minute.” 

So I left Crowe behind to follow 
on when he could, and with the 
other constable took a taxi, reaching 
Aleppo by way of Homs and Hama 
at nine o’clock that night. What 
happened in Aleppo is irrelevant to 
this story; but by the time Crowe 
arrived the following morning I had 
had the liveliest and probably the 
most dangerous night of my life. 
At all events, G-AJAF took off in 
mid-morning with myself in the 
co-pilot’s seat, and my erstwhile 
one successfully installed in the 


"Gl AF’s cruising speed was 
eighty miles an hour, so we reckoned 
on a two and a half hour trip. Until 
we reached the upper Orontes, all 
was well; but in the mountains 
we ran into a bad thunderstorm, 
and were thrown about, for all our 


_safety-belts. We turned eastward 
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into the desert, and there we found 
dust-devils charging up at us from 
ground level. Although we had 
climbed to seven thousand feet, 
which seemed to be our ceiling, these 
whirling pillars of sand stretched 
well above us; and I noticed that 
it took less than three minutes for 
them to reach our height from the 
moment they began to form on the 
ground. We twisted in and out 
among them as though engaged in 
a bending race; their direction was 
unpredictable. For the second time 
in twelve hours I found myself éx- 
tremely frightened. At one moment 
I felt my shoulder touched by my 
passenger in the back ; he was laugh- 
ing and shouting something. I 
strained backwards in my harness to 
hear what he was saying. It was: 
**You know, I don’t think they'll 
get a chance to hang me!” 

We had the same trouble getting 
into Damascus as we had had the 
previous day; and several times I 
saw at eye level, as we circled, the 
forts which had been such a nuisance 
to us when we were attacking the 
airfield six years earlier. When at 
last we got down, a posse of soldiers 
surrounded the three of us, and 
spirited my passenger away. Crowe 
and I were shut up in a waiting-room 
and put under guard. After some 
hours we were told, and the news 
was confirmed by a messenger from 
the British Legation, that my pas- 
senger had been offered, and had 
accepted, political asylum in Syria, 
and a commission in the Syrian 
Army. So after all my trouble and 
both my frights, I eventually got 


in hand. Furthermore, having tech- | 


back to Qalundiya empty-handed, 
and with a report of failure to the 
high official with whose blessing | 
had set out. | 

In due course the passenger re- 
turned to Palestine of his own free 
will; was placed under guard; 
escaped to Saudi Arabia; returned 
once more of his own free will; 
stood his trial, and was acquitted, 
But among the many and various 
repercussions of the affair in which 
he had been involved, I had to resign 
my appointment. I was sorry to 
leave the job half done ; and sorrier 
when I heard that the Police auditors 
had chosen that moment to refuse | 
to authorise the refund of the petrol ¢ 
the thirsty G-AJAF had used on 
official trips. I had to foot a bill of 
something like two hundred pounds: | 
the royalty cheque had long sinc * 
been liquidated, and I had no money | 


nically resigned, I was told that I 
was liable for the expenses of my | 
passage home. 

It is now ten years ago, and I am , 
angry no longer; but I was furious 
atthe time. A friendly bank manager 
whom I had known during the wat 
advanced me three hundred pounds; 
and while waiting in his office in 4 
raging temper I saw two sinister men  G. 
on the pavement outside, and had | 
them pulled in on suspicion—my 
last act as a police officer. Much 
to my gratification, although they 
were not, as I supposed, after m¢, 
they were both wanted men. 

I was not going to leave G-AJAF 
behind; but unfortunately I had 
not had time to take my test and 


r 


& 


d get my licence. I had arranged to 
* | do so in three days’ time, at the 
if Ramleh Flying Club. I pleaded to 
be allowed to stay on in order to 
do so; but the terrorists were sup- 
posed to be after my. blood in an 
especially fervent way ; and the High 
ee himself, when I went 


we 


we 


to say good-bye to him, insisted for 
my own safety that I must be out 
of the country within twelve hours, 
as soon as possible after daylight. 
I had a sad last evening, during 
y, which two Arab and many British 
colleagues, who had somehow got 
wind of my departure, came to say 
\ good-bye. Some Jewish friends also 
dropped in, which was especially 
kind of them, for any contact with 
me was dangerous for them. Another 


- of the Stern Gang, though he did 
not know I knew, rang me up to 
ask if it was true that I was leaving ; 
) I said ‘ Certainly not,’ and accepted 
an invitation to dine with him the 
following. Friday. 

Meanwhile, by a stroke of luck, 
Franklin, the number three pilot, 


and was also faced with having to 
pay his passage home. I asked him 
if he would come with me to fly 
? G-AJAF, since, although I had fixed 
_ myself up with an utterly bogus 
document with which I hoped to 
bounce my way through as a qualified 
pilot, I had scant hopes of doing 
80 in the more civilised countries ; 
and I had only nine hours’ solo 
) @Xperience. Franklin accepted ; and 
| all was well. 
1 Tam afraid I defied the High 


= 
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Jew, whom I knew to be a member 


had also resigned from the Force, 


ourselves for the night. 
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Commissioner’s order; there was 
still a great deal to be done, visas 
to be got, my Sudanese servant (who 
was in tears, and cursing the Jews, 
to whom he ascribed my departure, 
as he ascribed everything that ever 
annoyed him) to be found a job 
and a home. It was not until late 
the following afternoon that my 
driver and Crowe drove Franklin 
and me up to Qalundiya for the last 
time. G-AJAF was brim-full of 
petrol; with the overload tank she 
carried twenty-five gallons, enough | 
for five and a half hours’ flying, or 
440 miles. I said good-bye to Ginger 
and his mates, and an almost tearful 
one to Crowe and Constable Steed, 


my driver. We got in, myself in 


the pilot’s seat, and taxied down 
the runway, while Arab constables — 
lowered the barriers across the main 
road. As G-—AJAF took the air, I 
saw Crowe and Steed beneath me, 
at the limits of the airfield, their 
tommy-guns in their hands, waving 
up at me: they were taking no 
chances that some stinker might not 
knock me off at the moment of 
leaving. 

There was only an hour of day- 
light; we could not get far before 
dark. Our destination was as secret 
as that of a honeymoon couple, 
though Crowe knew it. Our pro- 
spective hosts did not. Just as the 
sun was setting beyond the ridge 
of Al Mughar, we dropped down 
on to the 6oth’s airfield, and invited 

We had a 
splendid evening, and that kindly 
lot of officers was as hospitable 
as ever. Next morning I got up a 
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little before the sun, for I wanted 


to make an early start; and was 
surprised to find a corporal, armed 
with a tommy-gun, outside my hut. 
I cross-questioned him, and found 
that the corporals, with whom I 
had spent an evening at a smoking- 
concert some months earlier when 
I was down as Colonel Corbett- 
Winder’s guest for a flying lesson, 
had seen me arriving the night before ; 
and, knowing that I was enjoying 
for the moment the honour of being 
the most wanted man in Palestine, 
had taken turns, without telling 
anybody, in mounting guard over 
my hut all night. I do not mind 
admitting that I was extremely 
touched. 

I landed at Gaza to say good-bye 


to the District Commissioner, Martin 


Clemens, now in the same appoint- 
ment at Nicosia, and to get a letter 
of introduction from a French oil 
engineer to friends of his in Tunisia. 
For I planned to make my trip 


home something more than just that. 


I had been detailed by Lord Wavell, 
as Colonel of my Regiment, to write 
its war history; and I proposed 
to visit as many as possible of its 
battlefields on the way home. I 


found Martin Clemens just setting 


off to have some morning coffee 
with the Mayor of Gaza, whom I 
had known on and off for some 
years; so I went with him. We 
took off for Almaza at noon; and 
to my great sorrow I have never 
been in Palestine, or Israel, or Jordan 
since, 


I can remember every stage of 


the trip home as clearly as if it were 
last week; but it would be tedious 


to recount it all. The longest hop 


was from Marble Arch in Tripoli- 
tania (where the only inhabitants of 
the airfield were the Shell employee 
and the small boy who helped him, 
and the only English they had 
between them was the word SHELL 
in red letters on the man’s blue 
jersey) to Castel Benito, or Idris, 
as it is now called, fifteen miles 
from Tripoli uself. In Cairo | 


spent two days with one officer in , 
my Regiment, in Tripoli three with | 


another. At the picturesque oasis 
of Gabes, which I have revisited 
since, and where we inspected the 
Mareth Line, Medenine and Wadi 
Akarit, we stayed with General Dio, 
a hard-bitten veteran of Leclerc’s 
campaign. At Tunis we were most 
hospitably received by the man to 
whom I had brought a letter from | 
Gaza; he entertained us in both 
town and country, where he had 
a farm, and I paid the first of several 
visits to Carthage. Here G-AJAF 
had to have a fifty-hour inspection ; 
and the French Air Force insisted | 
on giving us life-jackets for the sea- 
crossing to Catania. From Catania 
we flew to Brindisi, from Brindisi 
to Araxos at the mouth of the Gulf ‘ 
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of Corinth; and from Araxos to 
Athens, where we had no less than 


three weeks, on and off, because 


Greece was fun, and the Embassy 
and the British Mission very hos- 
pitable. In between times I spent 
a week in Crete, but the sea looked 
rather forbidding for a single-engined 
aircraft : so I flew there in a Gretk 
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Air Force plane, and returned in a 
cockroach-ridden Pirzeus steamer. 
We had a rough return trip against 
a head wind down the Gulf of 
Corinth, to land at Araxos again. 
The Greek Air Force, though kindly, 
felt that they should not accom- 
modate such suspicious strangers on 
their precincts, so we travelled by 
bus to Patras. From Araxos to 
Brindisi against the wind was a 
nervous journey; and at Corfu, 
where I had hoped to land, the grass 
airfield was under water. We arrived 
at Brindisi with not too much petrol 
to spare, and were very glad to see 
it. We landed at Naples to stretch 
our legs ; spent two nights in Rome 
with some friends of mine; and 
so came slowly on towards home 
in worsening weather, which never 
allowed us more than two hours’ 
flying a day. Our final leg was 
from Rouen to Croydon, which we 
reached, I remember, the day before 
the Royal wedding. Including our 
leisurely stops, we had taken close 
on seven weeks to do the trip, and 
my petrol bill amounted to the 
modest sum of fifty-two pounds. It 
would have been less if some enter- 
prising Greek at Athens had not 
siphoned twenty-five gallons out of 
the two tanks. It was in Athens, 
too, that some drunken American 
Marines on a Saturday night mistook 
me for a vendor of roast chestnuts, 


_ which was a new experience for me. 


The Army gave me four months 
to keep out of the way and work 
on the regimental history. Franklin 
had delivered G-AJAF to Prestwick, 
but although I had flown her most 
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of the way home the authorities 
would not let me fly her again until 
I had a proper licence. I qualified 
at Scone in January, and by this 
time G-AJAF was nearly due for her 
first annual overhaul, to qualify for 
her Certificate of Airworthiness. One 
day in January I set out from Prest- 
wick, with one of my brothers as 
companion, to fly her down to her 
engineers at Brough, near Hull. We 
had a glorious flight over the Merrick 
and Criffel, before landing for the 
night at what I discovered, while 
in the act of touching down, was a 
disused airfield at Carlisle. By dint 
of using full flap I pulled up in. 
twenty-five yards in the middle of 
some rather reproachful sheep. Next 
morning it was snowing, and it con- 
tinued to snow for four days. My 
brother deserted me, and I went 
on at last by myself. While explor- 
ing Carlisle, I had found and bought 
a book called ‘Teach Yourself to 
Fly.” A few days later, landing at 
the R.A.F. station of Ouston, I 
walked into the Duty Pilot’s office 
to report, carrying the book open 
at ‘Chapter V: How to Land.’ 
This innocent legpull succeeded be- 
yond my wildest dreams. The Duty 
Pilot made an excuse to go next 
door, and I heard him frantically 
ringing up the Station Commander, 
who drove over at such speed that 
I could hear the gravel flying in all 
directions. He turned out to be a 
man I had known in Bangalore 
years before; but he was not happy 
until he had looked at my log-book 
and licence—and not conspicuously 
happy when he saw that my licence 
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was only a fortnight old. But he 
let me go on. 


The last stage of the love-story of 
G-AJAF and me was not the least 
pleasant nor the least useful. My 
battalion was stationed in Germany, 
at Duisburg. I joined in orthodox 
fashion, by ship and rail, and asked 
the R.A.F. for permission to go 
back and bring G-AJAF over in 
due course. It was less than three 
years since the war had ended, and 
nobody had made such a request 
before. There was a little hesitation 
before it was approved, but the 
Army put up a good case for me, 
and the R.A.F. made no difficulty 
When good spring weather came 
along, I returned to England, and 
brought her over, with a companion, 
as far as Brussels. The nearest 
regular airfield to Duisburg was the 
R.A.F. station at Wahn, some forty 
miles away and on the other side 
of Cologne—too far to be of use 
to me. I had thought of keeping 
her on, and flying her off, the 
barrack square; but that had been 
forbidden as too dangerous for all 
concerned, and I must confess that 
I think it would have been. At 
Lohausen, between Duisburg and 
Dusseldorf, was an excellent pre- 
war civilian airfield, much damaged 
by the war, which was operated by 
a skeleton German ground-staff as 
a diversionary field for Wahn; and 
it was there, only some fifteen minutes 
from my barracks, that I resolved 


to keep her. 


I duly arrived at Lohausen (which 


G-AJAF 


is now once again the civil airport 
of Dusseldorf) one April afternoon, | 
having previously flown over my | 
barracks to warn the battalion to 
send a car for me. The Ger- 
man ground-crew received me with 
enthusiasm, asking me only to report 
my arrival by telephone to the 
R.A.F. at Wahn. Wahn sounded 
a bit shaken, but I assured them 
that all was approved by the A.O.C- 
in-C. The following morning in 
my office I was at the receiving end 
of the rudest telephone conversation 


I have ever heard. At the far end 


was an official of the Control Com- 
mission. He wanted to know who 
had given me permission to bring 
an aircraft into Germany, and was 
quite outrageously offensive. So was 
I. He said I was not to fly any 


more. I referred him to the A.O.C.,, . 


and rang off. I then drove out to 
Lohausen, and flew up to the Vogel- 
sang training area, where I had two 
companies in camp. This, like 
Jerusalem to Haifa, was a trip that 
used to take three hours; by road, 
but which took me only thirty-five 
minutes from Lohausen, plus the 
extra fifteen from barracks. 

Next day at Vogelsang the tele- 
phone buzzed again. It seemed that 
I had underrated the importance of 
my jack-in-office, and he had suc- 
ceeded in getting me grounded 
through R.A.F. and Army channels. 
But the R.A.F. were prepared to 
fight him on my behalf through 
thick and thin. Meanwhile I was 
to go and see him at once in 
Hamburg. 
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O.K.,” I said, “ fly up there 


in G-AJAF this afternoon.” 

* No, you won’t,” they said. “‘ Not 
till it’s all been ironed out. But 
we'll send a Proctor for you; and 
if you don’t get any change out of 
him, we'll let you fly off R.A.F. 
airfields: he can’t stop you doing 
that.”’ 

With powerful and generous R.A.F. 
backing, and a perfectly sincere 
apology from me for not having 
known of his existence (which did 
not mollify him much), we came to 
a working agreement. The presence 
and activities of G-AJAF in Germany 
were legitimised; and my friend 
soon disappeared to a new appoint- 
ment in Pakistan or somewhere, 
where I hope it kept fine for him. 


So G-AJAF entered on her final 
phase. She was immensely useful 
between Duisburg and Vogelsang. 
Once, when we had a sad accident 
on training, I was on the spot 
within the hour. I used to fly, 


also, to the big training area at — 


Sennelager, and keep her on the 
polo-field there during the manceuvre 
season. The divisional commander 
used to make me a casualty from 
time to time, so that I could fly 
umpires over the battlefield. Once, 
when we were acting as enemy to 
an American brigade, I had, just 
for fun, put all my Gaelic speakers 
in the front row with strict injunc- 
tions (a) to get captured, and (6) to 
speak only Gaelic. Their first con- 
tact was with American tanks in 
the rides of a wood; and I, flying 
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over the mock fight, was enchanted 
to see the American tanks with- 
drawing hastily, and my Gaelic- 
speakers in full pursuit of them, 
eager to get taken prisoner, to chatter 
to each other in the Language of 
Paradise, and to feast off the famed 
American rations. 

I had my set-backs. Once, doing 
a bad take-off at Vogelsang, I 
broke my tail-wheel, and had to 
get another from home. Once, fly- 
ing my Brigadier and another Com- 
manding Officer to a conference at 
Rhine Army Headquarters, I essayed 
to switch over to the reserve petrol- 
tank, and inadvertently switched off 
both. The engine began to stutter 
badly a minute later. The passenger 
in the back said—well, never mind 
what he said. The Brigadier said : 
** Land on the Autobahn!” I said: 
“If you keep interrupting I won’t . 
guarantee anything, but if you'll shut — 
up [ll get you down all right—sir.” 
We were at three thousand feet, in 
still weather ; I had plenty of time ; 
I chose a_ nice-looking field and 
began gliding down. Then, as taught 
by Crowe, I checked my switches ; 
all correct: my petrol-tanks—and 
there was the trouble. I corrected 
the mistake; the stutter stopped, 
and we duly got to Bad Oyenhausen. 
The Brigadier gallantly returned with 
me that evening; the other Com- 
manding Officer accepted a lift from 
a friend who had come by car. 

Once, flying home on leave with 
one of my subalterns beside me, 
we ran into bad weather just west- 
of Ghent, and I turned back and 
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landed there. My landing was per- 
fect, except that I did it twenty feet 
too high up, my attention engaged 
by a rather tricky cross-wind. The 
result was a collapsed undercarriage, 
which took some three hours to 
mend. The Belgian authorities made 
us fill in all the usual mass of forms, 
and were much irritated by my 
companion filling in as his birth- 
place: ‘ The 2.10 train from Old- 
ham.’ We were lucky not to be 
interned. 

I used to take the Jocks up for a 
flight every now and then. It was 
very useful to be able to take up a 
section commander, to see what his 
weapon-pit camouflage looked like 
from the air ; or the top two students 
to pass out on a weapon-training 
cadre as a reward for their prowess. 
A legend grew up in the battalion 
that I used to say to evil-doers in 
the Orderly-Room: “ Will you take 
_ my award, or come for a flight in 
my aircraft?” In due course she 
became quite a well-known feature 
in the life of the British Army of 
the Rhine. 

But early in 1950 several things 
happened. First, we were ordered 
to Berlin; and there could be no 
question of taking G-—AJAF there. 
Secondly, she was costing more and 
more each year. Thirdly, when I 
went light-heartedly for my annual 
medical inspection, the M.O., testing 
my eyes, said: ‘‘ You know, you 
oughtn’t to fly. Can you honestly 
say that you should?” I had to 


confess that, although I could see 
perfectly well to navigate, I had 
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frightened myself once or twice by 
failing to focus rapidly on other 
aircraft. Anyway, the M.O. refused 
to endorse me for flying; and so 
far as G-AJAF was concerned, I 


- was back where I had started, with 


no licence, and, this time, no Crowe, 
And although I was not to know it, 
before the year was out I should 
be married ; and I could only afford 
one extravagance or the other—not 
both. 

So one sad day I set off for 
the last time from Lohausen, as 
a passenger and no longer as pilot. 
Lohausen was being quickly re- 
established as a proper airfield, with 
British control staff; and one of 
them—who had been shot down 
over Lohausen as a bomber pilot 
during the war—had agreed to fly 
me home. It was a scorching hot 
day, I remember. We put into 
Ghent again for some reason—no 
undercarriage trouble this time. I 
took over the controls from the 
co-pilot’s seat, and once again flew 
over Bruges, and Gravelines, and 
the English Channel. We cleared 
customs at Lympne, and flew on 
over Epping Forest to Elstree. There 
we handed her over to the selling 
agent’s representative—a tough young 
woman who felt poor G-—AJAF’s 
fabric between finger and thumb 
and said disparagingly: ‘“‘ New fabric 
wanted, anyway.” I felt as though 
I were taking a favourite dog to the 
vet for the last sad visit; and I 
hurried out, without a backward 
look, to the waiting taxi. 


Many months later, I got a letter 
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from the Otago Flying Club in New 
Zealand. ‘You may be interested 
to know,’ wrote somebody, ‘ that 
we have your G-AJAF here. She 
was sent out by crate, and is doing 
us splendidly.’ So she fetched up 
in the same island, and within a 
few hundred miles of where I had 
my first flight with Findlay—or was 
it Isitt >—over the blue Pacific thirty- 
two years ago. I hope and trust 
that she is still going strong, and 
being flown more skilfully than she 
ever was by her first affectionate 
owner. 


And Crowe? When the old Pal- 
estine Police broke up, seven months 
after I left it, he went out to Australia 
and joined the R.A.A.F. He sends 
me a Christmas card every year, 
signed simply ‘ Crowe.’ But as he 
never gives an address, I can never 
send him an answer. Perhaps he 
will see these pages. Whether he 


does or whether he does not, for 


admitting me to the freedom of the 
air and to the delights of crossing _ 
seas and mountains and frontiers 
in my beloved G-AJAF, I send him 
greetings and grateful thanks. 


QUID PRO KRONER. 


THE attention of the Editor has been drawn to the possibility that Mr 


_ Aschengreen, a fictitious character in the above article by Ronald Farquharson 


which appeared in the issue for June 1956, might have been confused with 
Mr J. Chr. Aschengreen, a shipping Director well-known in Danish and 
international shipping circles. Mr Farquharson and the Editor regret that 
the possibility of confusion was overlooked and apologise for the annoyance 
which has been caused to Mr Aschengreen. They desire to repeat that the 
character in the story was entirely fictitious, no reference to Mr J. Chr. 


-Aschengreen was intended. 
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THE FIRE-WALKERS 


BY RACHEL LLOYD 


THIS is a true story about fire- 


walking in Macedonia, and you 
would do well to believe me; for 
if I were inventing I would present 
you with something less improbable, 


something within the experience of 


Clapham and Mayfair. In Mace- 
donia, in the four villages where the 
fire-walking is done, the villagers 
accept the fact quite naturally and 
explain, “You have to be in the 
right state of ecstasy to go through 
the fire,” just as I might say, “‘ You 
have to be in good voice before you 
can sing.” The line of reality is 
drawn on a different level from our 
own, and I ask you which is the 
right level, and who can judge 
between Clapham-cum-Mayfair on 
one side and Macedonia on the 
other ? 

In May 1950 I travelled to Aghia 
Eleni, near Serres, for the Feast of 
Saint Constantine and Saint Helena. 
I was with a little old man, a dealer 
in magic and spells, who lived far 
away in the south of Greece. Only 
the week before I had walked into his 
room with an introduction from a 
mutual acquaintance, and had asked, 
“Tell me about the fire-walkers of 
Macedonia.” He had seized me 
by the hand and told me he was 
going to Aghia Eleni on Tuesday. 
““ Venez avec mot, madame,” he said. 


And as he was a Greek he had 
really meant it, and it was of no 
importance that he had forgotten 
my name, and that of our mutual 
acquaintance ; I was a stranger and 
must be shown everything to the 
glory of Greece. 

So off we went together in a 
series of very rough buses through 
Salonika to Serres, in the open roll- 


ing green hills of northern Greece, 


and now the light had lost the limpid 
look of the south and was solemn. 
He told me he was versed in psychical 
research and also in hypnotism and 
suggestion, and usually succeeded in 
making people do what he wanted, 
when they didn’t want to do such 
things at all. He wanted me to 
investigate this matter with him at 
Aghia Eleni, and I wanted to go 
too, so that was all right. It appeared 
that as a young man he had once 
been to a fair in one of the islands, 
and had seen a performing brown 
bear, and the ring-master, full of 
bravado, had invited anyone in the 
audience to come up and take his 
place. So my old man, then a 
dapper little chap with a fondness 
for the girls, had gone up and had 
fixed the bear with a glittering eye, 
and the bear had just curled up 
and gone to sleep. This made me 
think, and I decided I was too 
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independent to be like the bear, 


so when the old man fixed me 
with his eye I put up a big resistance 
and looked the other way. Now 
when he was trying to control 
people he became an autocrat, but 
most of the time he was a charming 
little fellow who spoke good French, 
and at every bus-stop it seemed he 
had dear friends who came to visit 
him. But there were two people 
inhabiting his little body, and one 
I liked, but the other I was afraid 
of. He was a great one for fasting, 
too, because his insides were always 
in pain. “‘fe suis trés souffrant,” he 
said. And so only a little yoghourt, 
Turkish coffee and iced water ever 
passed his lips, but on this he went 


on talking and talking, and control- 


ling other people’s minds, for twenty 


- hours out of the twenty-four. For 


he only slept four hours a night. 
Now I like my food and my sleep, 
but somehow one is ashamed to eat 
and sleep in the face of such asceti- 
cism, and so I crept away alone to 
do these gross things, feeling very 
inferior. 

At Aghia Eleni there is a religious 
sect known as the Anastenarides, 
and these people make a huge 
bonfire in their village every year, 
80 that certain members of the sect 
may dance through it, unburned, 
carrying their ikons. At one time 
they made a habit of such doings, 
and it became quite the rage, till 
the archbishop of the diocese inter- 
vened, thinking that such pagan 
tites should not be encouraged in a 
Christian country. So he took the 
ikons away from them, for he knew 
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they were a constant source of tempta- 
tion. And then for twenty-five years 
the rite continued in secret; but in 
1948 a new bishop consented to 
return the ikons once a year for the 
Feast of Saint Constantine and Saint 
Helena, when he countenanced one 
mighty outburst. And this was 
most wise and human of him; for 
one cannot suddenly shut people up 
like clams when they have learned 
to build on their ecstasies. 

So on the eve of the feast there 
were the four fire-walkers of Aghia 
Eleni shaking hands with us like 
ordinary people, three women and 
one man, all about fifty years old. 
The women were square and jolly, 
grandmothers many times over, and 
could bake bread with the best of 
them, but the man was thin and 
white, and his eyes luminous, and 
he looked hysterical, and I thought 
the ecstasy would catch on quickly 
here. They wore the ordinary 
peasant clothes, the women in fusty 
black with head-shawls; and the 
man in black, too, with a cloth cap. 
We went visiting other members of 
the sect in the wooden Turkish 
houses with overhanging balconies, 
and in each room we sat in a big 
circle, about twenty-five people on 
wooden stools, talking and talking, 
and drinking ouzo and cherry liqueur 
from tiny glasses, and eating rose- 
leaf jam, all from the same spoon. 
I was expected to toss the drink 
back in one gulp and return my 
glass to the tray which the young 
girl held up to me; there she stood 
waiting, and there was no escape; 
no one could drink till I had done 
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my act. Then the witch-doctor, 
seeing me weakening, muttered in 
French, “ Make a noise with your 
lips, they like it.” So I smacked 
my lips coarsely and everyone was 
pleased, but that only meant that 
I was offered more. 

We talked and talked for hours, 
there was no time any more, and I 
learned that fire-walking had first 
taken place at Kosti in Thrace in 
the thirteenth century. A fire had 
raged in the Greek Orthodox Church 
and the villagers had heard groans 
coming from inside, and they had 
counted heads, but it appeared that 
no one was missing. So clearly it 
must have been the ikons groaning, 
as ikons when pressed have even 
been known to speak. Certain men 
rushed into the flames to rescue 
them and brought them safely out 


and they themselves were unburned. 


This was hailed as a miracle and 
the performers felt that it should 
be repeated. And so it was, again 
and again, and soon Thrace was full 
of fire-walkers, commemorating the 
miracle by walking through flames, 
carrying their ikons and groan- 
ing, ‘Ich-ach,’ as the ikons had 
groaned in the burning church. 
And they called themselves Anas- 
tenarides, which translated means 
‘the sighers,’ or ‘the groaners,’ 
and their festival they called the 
Anastenaria. 

They kept the festival on the 
Feast Day of Saint Constantine and 
Saint Helena, because these were the 


saints painted on the ikons that had 


been carried from the church. Saint 


Constantine was the first Christian 
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Emperor of Rome aa of Con- 
stantinople, and Saint Helena, his 
mother, found the True Cross, 
Soon the villagers began to say 
that the fire symbolised evil and 
that the fire-walkers were stamping 
out evil, and this way the ceremony 
seemed to grow in importance. So 
for hundreds of years they did 
this, till in 1914 their province was 
taken from Turkey and given to 


Bulgaria, and the fire-walkers filed 


over the border into Greece, taking 
their ikons with them. They settled 
in four villages in Macedonia, and 
one of these was Aghia Eleni. 
This village is neither beautiful 
nor romantic. It lies ten miles 
from Serres in the rolling green 
countryside, and there is a café 
with a loud-speaker, very loud indeed 
with continuous choruses: of popular 
songs, and the usual people are there, 
the school-mistress, the priest, the 
policeman and the publican, but 
hidden away in secret for a few 


days each year there are the wonder- 


ful ikons. 

The Anastenarides have a patti- 
arch who tells the others what to do. 
Before the ceremony they fast for 
some while and are celibate, for 
the saint never visits a sinnef. 
Everything turns, it seems, 0 
whether the ecstasy is a proper 
one, and a good fire-walker can 
tell at once if an ecstasy is false, 
and so in the end lead to burning 
and disillusionment. In Aghia Eleni 
the patriarch was a man with 4 
bushy moustache and a big per- 
sonality, and he conducted the fire- 


‘walking procession and made the , 
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arrangements, but the year I was 
there he did not dance. 

The ikons had just been given 
back to the village by the arch- 


to see them again, and we visited 
the special chapel of the Anas- 
tenarides, and some of us kissed 


| bishop, and everyone was delighted 
¢> 


- the ikons. The village priest of the 


Orthodox Church, who had been 
with us before, now melted away. 


’ with a black beard and such a neat 


, bun at the back of his neck, like a 
hunting woman in England, but he 


| He looked splendid in his black hat, 


melted away from us, and behind 


of an age-old institution that knows 
when to turn a blind eye. 

It appeared to us next day, as 
clear as clear, that the ikons were 
‘not the only reason for the fire- 
walking ceremony, and that there 


the movement lay all the diplomacy 


was another reason, much older, 
’ very deep and hidden, perhaps tied 
up with the fire-walking cult of 
Asia Minor, or perhaps with the 
Greece, where women ran mad in 
the countryside, tearing animals to 


frenzies of the Dionysia of ancient 


pieces with their hands and teeth 


| and calling on Iacchus. And when 


} 


| IT heard the groaning, ‘ Ich-ach, 
ich-ach,’ next day, I remembered 


this story. But the villagers had 
no idea of this at all, and felt them- 
selves to be true Christians, though 
the priest with his white hands, 
he knew. 

The next morning, the day of the 


» feast, we came early in an ancient 


taxi full of friends from Serres, and 
at Aghia Eleni we found a fair in 
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full swing with merry-go-rounds, 
and shooting at bottles, and people 
from the neighbouring villages 
swarming in, wearing their best 
clothes. And for a long time. we 
shook hands, again and again, and 
walked about talking, and sometimes 
we sat in the café and drank ouzo. 
Finally there was a big procession 
of fire-walkers, carrying the ikons 
from the Anastenarides’s chapel to 
the Orthodox Church. With it 
went the Orthodox priest. When 
he had blest the ikons and we had 
prayed, there was a breaking up, 
and he slipped away; for it was 
best that his eyes should not see 
what was to follow. 

Then all higgledy-piggledy we 
hurried away to a place where a 
trench had been dug, and there 
was a curly white sheep with leaves 
twined round its horns, and suddenly 
without any warning someone cut 
its throat with a knife and blood 
spirted out in a rainbow arch and 
the sheep folded up limp. I was — 
quite close, and turned away, very 
affronted and English, but small 
boys leaped shouting into the trench 
and were dabbled in blood, and 
the sheep’s insides were skilfully 
cut out and carried away to be 
cooked in ovens and afterwards 
divided among the multitude. But 
to me, after the praying in church, 
all this seemed most brutal and 
gross, and the swift competence 
of the killing made matters worse. 
Later I was told that really a bull 
should have been sacrificed, but 
the village was too poor to kill a 
bull, so it had to make do with a 
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sheep, and this was somehow con- 
sidered quite a disgrace. But I 
thought how much more blood 
there would have been inside a bull. 

Later my witch-doctor and I 
were invited to lunch in one of the 
houses, and there were retsina and 
ouzo and grilled entrails on skewers, 
and beans in yoghourt, and pears 
like bullets laid out for us to eat 
and drink. And eat I did, and for 
two, as the witch-doctor became 
‘trés souffrant, and only wetted his 
lips with yoghourt. And because of 
this our hosts looked tragic. 

Then after we had eaten we were 
offered a siesta, and I accepted 
gladly, for the sun was hot. So 
we were led to a bedroom and there 
were two white beds, cheek to cheek, 
and the hostess said we were to 
rest together. But I became aloof 
and prudish ; for I knew the witch- 
doctor had a tight collar and false 
teeth, and I felt he would get on 
far, far better without a foreign 


on going to a room alone, but some- 


how this was the wrong thing to do, 


and everyone was grieved. 

Later I rose and went to the 
café, and there sat the witch-doctor 
with his hair smoothed down with 


water, suffering, and asking why — 


I had gone away alone. It was 
no use explaining to him that 
English people must have a rest 
from such questions as: ‘ Are you 
married? Have you any children ? 
Why so few? What did you pay 
for that material?*® And that at 
some moment they begin to clamour 
for privacy, like a drunkard for his 
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bottle, and then growing desperate, 
they may even begin to run and 


run, away from this so-great kindness, | 


sat ashamed, and a coldness fell on 
the witch-doctor. 

Then we were told that the fire- 
walkers would soon begin to dance 
in a house, but no one knew in 
which house; the saint would tell 
them that, and if we listened we 
would hear the drums throbbing, 
So I wandered off and talked toa 


But I could not say this, so I just : 


very big commando of the Greek }, 


Army who was on leave, a | 
doctor who had come from the 


south to inspect the dancers’ feet \ 


for burns. Soon we heard the 
drum throbbing behind the first- 
floor window of a wooden house, 
and up the stairs we all rushed and 
crowded into the room. There were « 
four smoking incense candles and 
three men making noises, one on a 


gaida, or bagpipe, one on a lyre, > 


and the other thwacking a drum, 
on and on endlessly. 


‘people, and I saw my witch-doctor, 


very upright, staring with glittering 
eyes at the fire-walkers, trying to 
impose his will on them. But they 
did not need it, as the saint had 


The room was crowded =| 


them, and they were lumbering °> 


about in a kind of dance, holding 
the ikons above their heads with 
closed eyes, and their faces glistened 


with sweat, and grew first red, 


then very pale, then red agail. 


Sometimes a friend gave them 4 4° 


glass of water to drink and they 
seized it, suddenly down-to-earth, 
gulped it, and then again fell into 


H 
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| woman watching him. So I insisted 
| | 
| 
| | 


their ecstasy. They sighed and 
breathed heavily, ‘Ich-ach, ich- 
ach.’ Perhaps the deep breathing 
may have had something to do 
with the ecstasy ; who can tell ? or 
perhaps the ecstasy may have caused 
this breathing. From time to time 
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she say?” And they answered 

* She says, may God protect 
the Greek Army”; which dis- 
appointed me, as I had hoped for 
more important things. 

Now the excitement grew and 
continued for two hours, and the 
people were pressed tightly together 
in the haze and smoke of the candles, 
and the room shook and I wondered 
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floors. The drum-throbs beat into 
my brain, and the sweet smell of 
incense made my head ache, and 
the candle-smoke was choking me. 


the roasting heat. At last came the 
moment to leave the house and go 
to the fire, and out we all rushed 
into God’s fresh air, and then in a 
great wave like the sea we met the 
crowd outside and poured down the 
narrow village street behind the 
fire-walkers into the market-square, 
where a fire had been burning for 
some while. 

Twenty feet of ground was covered 
with burning faggots and branches, 
the ashes were glowing and the 
heat scorched us; for it was the 
great heat of a dying fire, and scarlet 
_ Splinters of wood broke off the 
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if we would all go through the 


Everyone gleamed with sweat in — 
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grumbling branches and lay like 
cut rubies in the sunlight. The 
smoke was in our eyes and lungs 
and made us choke and for a while 
we were blind. The witch-doctor 
and I were in the forefront of the 
crowd, standing by the fire, and 
more people piled up in the street 
behind us and seemed to fall on 
us like a wave, and we fought not 
to be thrown into the fire too, 
for I knew for certain I was no 
fire-walker. What with the smoke 
and the shouting and fighting I 
would have been crushed under 
foot but for the giant commando, 
who put his arms round me and 
fought his way to the other side of 


the fire, keeping clear of the police 
- who were lashing out at everyone 


with white wands, all in the name 
of law and order. 

When I was in safety I was able 
to look at the fire-walkers, and 
there was the fat, jolly woman 
running through the fire with 
stockinged feet, holding up her 
ikon, and then the man came, but 
he was less resolute than the woman, 
and then another woman. I could 
not see the expressions on their 
faces because of the smoke, but I 
could see they were our own fire- 
walkers all right. Then a man 
from a neighbouring village thought 
the blood had called him too, and 
he snatched up an ikon and ran 
into the fire and jumped up and 
down with both feet together, and 
I can hear the clatter of his feet 
now, and sparks flew from him as 
if he were a firework. But he had 
had no time to work up his ecstasy, 
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the saint’s breath was not on him, 
people said, and so he choked and 
fell on his back in the red ashes, 
and friends dragged him out, and 
he was badly burned. And every- 
one said angrily that he was a fool. 


Then the commando and I fought. 


our way out of the crowd to the café 
where we found the witch-doctor, 
again ‘ trés souffrant.’ His little frail 
body showed signs of breaking up, 
and he said the fire-walking was 


’ mot as good as usual; for the crowd 


had impeded the fire-walkers as 


they danced down to the fire, and 


in this slowing up some of their 
ecstasy was lost. This annoyed the 
witch-doctor. He was very cold 
with me, too, asking why I had 
not stood by him in the house; 
he had not seen me there at all, 
he said. But I was full of lying 
excuses, since I could not tell him 
I had feared to meet his glittering 
eye. 
Then the fire-walkers joined us, 
and the witch-doctor and a doctor 
from the south went to examine 
their feet. I was not with them, 
but they both reappeared and said 
there were no marks on the feet at 
all, and I saw the jolly fat woman’s 
black woollen stockings, and they 


were rather dirty but nowhere were 


they burned. They looked to be 


very humble and ordinary stockings, 
and not at all as if they had been 


_ part of a miracle. |The fire-walkers 


were sweaty, but they were com- 
posed and were not even breathing 


heavily, and back they went to the 


fire and I was told they would go | 
on for a long while dancing. 

Then we were all photographed 
in a line; everyone had a camera, 
it seemed, and we all exchanged 
addresses and promised to write, 


but no letter or photograph has ,, 


ever reached me. The priest re- 
appeared, smiling in an aloof way, 
and we talked to him a great deal, 
but not much about the fire-walking. 

Soon it was time to-go. I was 


doctor, and that night I took a bus 
straight through from Serres to 


Salonika. So I did not see my 
witch-doctor till we met in the 
south of Greece the following week. 
By then he was no longer cross and 
he asked me to stay and watch him 
hypnotise a young girl. 
could not, and then he told me he 
had hoped to make me walk into 
the fire, too, with the fire-walkers. 
It would have been a triumph 
indeed to have made an English- 
woman fire-walk in Macedonia, and 
I felt I had let him down and 


\returned his hospitality meanly. But 


that glittering eye had proved too 
much for me. Now, years later, 
I think it was a pity that I was not 


brave enough to risk this, and to } 


see if my witch-doctor would prove 
as strong as the saint. For if he 
had failed the saint would have 
been vindicated indeed, and this 
would have been a fine thing for 
the Faith. 
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WHEN a pilot completes his training, © 


the most important thing in the 
world to him is his ‘ First Squadron.’ 
I envied my brother-officers when I 
saw their posting-notices to fighter- 
squadrons near London, and groaned 
when I looked up my own posting 
on the map. There it was, stuck 
away between the Fens and the 
North Sea. Holt D’Arcy. Day- 
bombers. It took a whole day, 
grinding away in branch-line country 
trains, with porters trundling my 
luggage from one guard’s van to 
another, to get there. 

It was not long before the war, 


but at Holt D’Arcy they still did 


things in style. Dining-in on three 
nights a week in Mess-kit, dinner- 


., jackets for three other nights, and 


dark lounge suits allowed only for 
supper on Sundays. Calling on 
the married officers and their wives 
was also de rigueur. I started with 
my cards at the Station Com- 
mander’s house, and ran slap into 
a birthday tea-party. The party 
was for the Wing Commander’s 
wife, but the Station Commander 


was the life and soul of it. He 


was a huge, fair-haired bull of a 
man, and when I arrived he was 
bellowing jovially at everybody and 
handing round a. pot-pourri bowl 
full of ribbons and medals for the 


ladies to see. He was an Australian; 
he had shot down about forty 


*Huns’ in France, and had been 


decorated by all the European kings. 
Pelorus Jack, the junior officers 
called him. He terrified me. 

There were two squadrons, muster- 
ing thirty-two Hawker Harts, fast 
two-seaters with long, polished cowl- 
ings and Rolls-Royce engines. I 
was very proud of being given the 


command of one of these, and soon 


settled into the winter training- 
programme of camera-obscura bomb- 
ing, and cloud-flying to collect ice. 
The idea was to gather as much 
ice as possible on the wings and 
struts, and then to belt home at 
full throttle, flop on to the ground 
like a brick, and have it all photo- 
graphed. Most of the ice melted 
and fell off while the corporal- 
photographer fiddled with his plates, 
got entangled in his black-and-red 
hood, and kicked over the tripod. 
But the pictures that he did eventually 


take were no doubt studied by the 


boffins at Farnborough. 


Our flight-commander was Jimmy | 


Symonds, a fierce little man of 
about forty-two. He had been a 
flight-lieutenant for ten years. (Pro- 
motion was almost non-existent then, 


but between Dunkirk and VE Day 


he shot up to air vice-marshal.) 
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Jimmy was a great stickler for 
discipline. He made us scrub and 
polish the aeroplanes with the men, 
and generally chased us about. 
When he got mad with us, he would 
take us on reconnaissance all round 
England at eighteen thousand fect. 
If the station had any oxygen 
equipment or electrical-heating gear, 
it was all in the stores; and our 
only protection against the arctic 
weather three miles up consisted 
of the padded Sidcot suits in which 
we waddled towards our aeroplanes 
looking like Tibetans. Jimmy never 
seemed to mind these trips. But 
they reduced us to drowsy, teeth- 
chattering, blue-nosed wrecks. We 
would totter back to the Mess for 
tea, and spend half the evening 
hugging the fire and soaking in hot 
baths, trying to get warm again. 
Now we may not all have carried 
air marshals’ batons in our knap- 
sacks, but we did have to carry 
from station to station two whacking 
great books—‘K.R.s’ and the 
‘Manual of Air Force Law.’ We 
soon discovered that, besides showing 
gongs to ladies at tea-parties, these 
manuals were very much a hobby 
with Pelorus Jack. They had to be 
stacked in the Adjutant’s office for 
annual inspection by the A.O.C.’s 
personnel staff-officer ; but this was 
not enough for Pelorus; he called 
them in for surprise checks by 
himself, in batches of a dozen, 
throughout the year, and woe betide 


any officer whose amendments were 


not up to date. Many a long 
evening we spent after dinner at 
Holt D’Arcy with glue-pot and 


brush, scissors and red ink and 
mapping-pens, young knights of the 
air, cavalry of the clouds, breathing 
heavily as we slowly cut up amend- 
ments and pasted them in, printing 


careful annotations in the margins, 


When Pelorus held ‘ office’ we 
went in and stood behind his chair 
listening to him expound on the 
intricacies of ‘K.R.s’ and ‘the 
Manual.’ On 1st April (the founda- 
tion-day of the R.A.F.) he paraded 
us all on the drill-square and read 
out Sections Four to Forty-four of 
the Air Force Act. We stood in a 
hollow square, over six hundred 
officers and men, and it took a 
couple of hours. Microphones and 
amplifiers were not in use then, 
but we could hear Jack all right. 
He was still in robust heart and 


voice at the end. The next morning 


Jimmy Symonds came into the 
crew-room while Pilot Officer 
Howard-Stacey, standing on a locker, 


was giving an imitation of the Old 


Man. 
** Every person subject to this Act,” 
boomed Stacey, “who shamefully 
casts away his arms, ammunition, or 
tools in the presence of the enemy 
shall on conviction by court martial 
be liable to suffer death, or such 
less punishment as is in this Act 
mentioned. Every person subject 
to this Act——” 
“That will do,” said Jimmy 
grimly. ‘“ Get into the hangar and 
help the troops sweep through.” 
That afternoon we did another 
reconnaissance. 


Howard-Stacey became a great 
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fiend of mine. One night the 
man in the next room to me—he 


hardly knew each other—was caught 
out in a sea-mist. He probably 
went down in the ‘ drink,’ for we 
never saw him again. His kit was 
sold by auction in the Mess, and 
then Stacey moved into his room 
and we became as thick as thieves. 
Hewas not tall, but broad-shouldered, 
immensely cheerful, and a formidable 
Rugby forward. He ran a little 
| Austin Seven, for which he had paid 
five pounds, tied together with bits 
of wire and cord, and we used to 
rattle out in it sometimes on Satur- 
day nights to drink beer with the 
‘locals’ in the village pubs, and in 
the summer to Mundesley sands 
fora swim. ‘This car led indirectly 


) to our first Court Martial Under 
| Instruction. 


After one of these 
| sorties, Stacey left it outside the 
} Mess all night, and the wheel-jack 

disappeared. At lunch he asked 
| his neighbours whether any of them 
» had borrowed it. The Adjutant 
happened to overhear him. During 


} missing from other cars. Some 
instinct led thé Adjutant to have 


been on guards were found to have 
motor-car tools, including the jack, 


Martial was convened. 


| in their kit-boxes. A District Court 


Pelorus Jack went into a frenzy of — 


excitement. Twelve of us were 
detailed to attend as ‘ Pilot-Officers 
under Instruction.’ 

“In three weeks’ time,” said 
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> ams in the other squadron, so we 


the past few weeks gear had been 


barrack-rooms searched during the | 
afternoon. Three airmen who had 
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Symonds, “I have to examine you 
in your knowledge of the Manual, 
to make sure ”—and here he glanced 
at an H.Q. Memo. signed in the 
well-known broomstick-and-inkpot 
manner of Pelorus Jack—“ that you 
are adequately prepared to follow 
the conduct of the trial and to 
procure the maximum benefit from 


_ the instruction appertaining thereto. 


H’m. So get cracking and read the 
thing from cover to cover.” 

I shall always associate the 
* Manual’ with those evenings after 
dinner in Stacey’s room or in mine, 
Wellingtons up on the table to take 
the stretch out of our overalls, our 
starched shirt-fronts creaking, and 
the fire glowing on our faces. At 
first we amused ourselves by read- 
ing out the more interesting passages 
in rotund, legal English. We strayed, 
fascinated, through the opening 
chapters, with their accounts of the 
*‘ general levy’ of the Saxon kings ; 
of the ‘ feudal levy ’ of the Normans ; 
of Crown Writs, or Commissions of 
Array, for calling out men-at-arms, 
hoblers and archers; and of Com- 
missions of Muster for calling out 
the trained bands. Then we 
questioned each other. 

What’s a ‘ hobler’ ?” 

A light horseman.” 

“Good. Why were paid mer- 

cenaries introduced, and when ? ”. 

** The Normans introduced them. 
Feudal service lasted only for forty 
days, and that wasn’t long enough 
for foreign expeditions.” 

“Why do the Army and the 
R.A.F. have to be sanctioned once 
a year by Parliament ?”’ 


| 
) 
t 
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** Because after Charles I. they 
got fed up with Civil Wars and the 
power of the King, and decided that 


only Parliament could sanction a 


standing Army.” 

** Why isn’t the Navy sanctioned 
then ?” 

“I don’t know. Anyway, you 
tell me. It’s your turn.” : 

“I don’t know either.” 

*' Well, what about this? When 
did courts martial first begin ? ” 

“Ah, I know. First—there was 
the old Court of Chivalry for trying 
chaps who disobeyed the Articles of 
War. Then C.O.s, or generals I 
suppose, were allowed to try them 
by Courts of War. From these 
regimental and gencral courts martial 
developed.” 

But we knew that Jimmy would 
not waste much time on the frills. 
Ahead of us lay the Act, the exposi- 
tions of the Act, the chapters on 
arrest, charges, courts martial and 
evidence, and the weighty Rules of 
Procedure. So we loosened our 
braces and ties, and set-to on the 
dry print. 

All the same, we did stumble 
across further good things in the 
text. We liked the passage which 
said that a junior officer could order 
the arrest of a senior, even of a 
different Service, who was engaged 
in any quarrel, fray or disorder, 


- and that it might even be his duty 


to effect such an arrest—witness 
the captain who arrested his colonel 
for being drunk on parade. We 
admired the reiteration of the vital 
principle of English Law, that an 
accused must be presumed to be 
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innocent until he is proved guilty, 
and that he must be acquitted if 
guilt is not established beyond all 
reasonable doubt. We _ observed 
that the object of punishment is to 
maintain discipline, ‘ without which 
any fighting service becomes an 
irresponsible mob,’ and that the 
punishment should be the smallest 
amount necessary to keep this 
discipline. 

Stacey had an uncanny memory, 
and was streets ahead of me on 
things like onus probandi, res geste 
and writs of Mandamus, Habeas 
Corpus and Certiorai. He was also 
good at spotting things like the case 
of Dawkins v. Rokeby, decided before 
ten judges, embedded among the tiny 
footnotes. I got on well with the 
terrific stuff about Commanders who 
were brought to book for exceeding 


_ their powers. There was Serjeant 


Grant, who prosecuted his C.O. for 
wrongful conviction, and a sentence 
of reduction to the ranks and a 
thousand lashes, for an alleged offence 
of helping two Guards drummers to 
desert to the East India Company. 
In 1793 Colonel Bailey of the Devon 
Militia had to pay a fine of £500 
for wrongfully inflicting one thou- 
sand lashes on a private. In 1802 


- Governor Wall was hanged at Tyburn 


because he ordered black men of the 
Africa Corps to administer eight 
hundred lashes to Sergeant Arm- 
strong, thereby killing him. Even 
the Act itself still had a distinct 
flavour of Malplaquet and Uncle 
Toby about it; for it spoke of 
constables impressing carriages for 
the movement of baggage and stores, 


¥ 


~ 


| 
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i. ale-houses selling strong waters, 
cider and metheglin, but not to 
taverns belonging to the Vintners’ 
Company in the City of London. 

“This,” said Stacey, “may help 
you one day if you happen to be 
» benighted with your troop of air- 
men. An innkeeper is to receive 
tenpence a night for each man. 
| This includes lodging, candles, 
vinegar, salt, and the use of fire 


and utensils for dressing and eat- 
» ing his meat. Two and threepence 
a day is to be paid for stabling the 
airman’s horse, and for this sum 
the said horse will also get ten 
pounds of oats, twelve pounds of 
hay, and eight pounds of straw.” 
Other tit-bits were the Duties of 
oer in Cases of Riot, with 
special reference to the use of 
deadly weapons, and the Geneva 
Convention, in which appeared, like 
trumpet-fanfares, the signatures of 
the President of the German Reich, 
His Serene Highness the Governor 
| of Hungary, His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Japan, Her Royal. Highness 


and His Imperial Majesty the Shah 
of Persia. Then there were the 
| Specimen Charges. ‘ When ordered 
to take up his rifle and fall in, did 
not do so, saying “I’ll serve no 
more. You may do what you 
please,” or words to that effect’; 
‘in that he, at Cairo in Egypt, 
, broke open the front door of a 
|  dwelling-house in Malabar Street 
and entered in search of plunder’ ; 
and the famous one ‘made use of 


the words: “By stopping leave 
M 
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of billeting regulations which applied 


the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg, 
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and overworking your officers and 
men, you make the Force a hell 
upon earth. Your tyrannical con- 
duct is a matter of general remark, 
and you may rely on it, unless you 
change, complaints will be made 
against you at the next inspection.” ’ 

Stacey and I passed Symonds’s 
searching examination. Winslow and 
Butterfield, the other two pilot- 
officers in the flight, had done no 
real work and made a frightful 
hash of things. Jimmy gated them 
for a fortnight. This was very: 
unfortunate for them, because at 
that time the Fens froze over and 
we had some of the best skating 
of the year. 

At last the great day came, and 


we all trooped in wearing our 


best breeches and puttees and stiff 
white collars, bearing ‘K.R.s’ and 
‘Manuals’ under our arms. The 
furnishings of the court-martial hut 
were of the simplest: plain wooden 
tables on iron trestles, covered with 
brown blankets, and hard chairs, 
Windsor, for everybody except the 
President and the Judge Advocate, 
who enjoyed the luxury of chairs, 
arm, Windsor. The President and 
members wore their medals, and 
made a great business of arranging 
their books and papers. The Station 
Sergeant-Major, with his medals 
gleaming, acted as Court Usher 
and came and went, stamping and 
saluting continuously. For us the 
centre of interest was the Judge 
Advocate. In the ‘ Manual’ he 
quietly appeared without explana- 
tion, and then featured on almost 


every page. We did not know 
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whether to expect an air vice-marshal 
or an official in knee-breeches and 
court sword. He turned out to be 
a lawyer in curled wig and gown, 
white collar-tabs and pince-nez. He 
surveyed the court calmly, took a 
lozenge from a small silver box 
and popped it into his mouth, 
sucked and nibbled it delicately, 
and leaned sideways to listen to 
the President. Perhaps the sweet- 
meats had aromatic and prophy- 
lactic qualities, and were his sub- 
stitute for the traditional nosegay of 
herbs. | 


The Convening Order was read. . 


The validity of the court was 
examined. It was decided that the 
accused were amenable to air-force 


law and the jurisdiction of the 


court, and fit to stand trial, and 
that the charges disclosed offences 
under the Act and were properly 
framed. The accused were brought 
in, and the witnesses. When Stacey’s 
name was called as a witness, he 
stood up among the officers-under- 
instruction. The Judge Advocate 
regarded him over the tops of his 
spectacles, and said something to 
the President. The ruling was that 
because Stacey was a witness he 
could not be present in court 
throughout the trial. So all that 
swotting was for nothing, and he 
had to go out with the other witnesses. 


The accused marched in again under 


escort. The Judge Advocate, stand- 
ing, grasping the lapels of his gown, 
was reading the charges. “‘ How say 
you, John Arthur Jones ?” he de- 
manded. “ Guilty or not guilty?” 


lieutenant quickly. ‘‘ That’s all 


Throughout the day the Judge} th 
Advocate scratched away with a pen; ou 
recording all the evidence in long- 
hand without any signs of labour, 
stopping only to consult a book, or 
whisper to the President, or look 
at a witness, or to ask-some question, | 
As each part of the examination . bh 
ended, he read over his admirable 
foolscap-record to the assembly. The | Pt 
vital moment for Stacey came at | ifs 

in 
pe 


three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
he was called in to give his evidence, 
The green-painted jack stood on the » — 
table among a welter of papers. in 
“Is this your jack?” asked| a 
the flight-lieutenant defending the | lo: 
accused. of 
** Yes, sir,” said Stacey. tof 

** How do you know ?” an 

** Well—it’s just like mine.” 
th 

wi 


The defending officer took the ( 
jack from the table, walked across 
and gave it to Stacey. 

“ Take a good look at it. Are you { 
sure ?” 

“As certainasI canbe.”  — 

** Any distinguishing marks ?” 

No, sir.”” 

“Then it might be one of 4 
dozen similar jacks made by the 
same firm ?” 

Stacey hesitated, and laughed as 
he gave the jack back. aegis 
it could be. But——” 

“ Thank you!” said the flight- 
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want to know.” 
At the close of the trial the charge ‘ 
of stealing a jack from Stacey's caf 
was found not to be proved. 
During tea we sat at the long 
table with the Judge Advocate and 


The trial had begun. ’ 
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the prosecuting flight-lieutenant in 
midst. 

“Please, sir,” said Stacey when 
there was a lull in the conversation, 
“can I have my jack back?” 
spread 

anchovy paste on a triangle of 
., buttered toast and shook his head. 
“Tm afraid not,” he said. “ As 
property found on Service premises, 
| its ownership not being established 
in law, no doubt it will in due course 
pass to the Crown.” 
» After tea the Judge Advocate, 
impartial embodiment of the law, 
and the prosecuting officer who had 
lost his case im re the jack, went 
‘off in the car chatting quite happily 
together. Justice had been done, 
and had been seen to be done, 
regardless of expense to the taxpayer. 


( The Adjutant, who had had all 


the preparations to supervise, stood 
with us watching them go. He 
‘gfunted, 

“Where do you think the jack is 
now?” Stacey asked. 
: “In the boot of the car, I expect,” 
‘said the Adjutant. ‘“ All I hope is 
that they will stop at Royston or 
|! somewhere on the way home for a 
glass of sherry, and that someone 
will pinch the jack again. Then 
they'll really have something to 
sort out of the footnotes and 
appendices,” 

Thereafter our instruction in the 
‘Manual’ proceeded apace. Within 
the year we attended two courts 


car f martial, still in status pupillari, at 
other stations, one on a flying-officer — 


whose number had been taken while 
he was busy ‘shooting - up’ his 
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girl-friend’s house in a Fury, and 
the other on a stores-officer who 
had been discovered cooking his 
stock-records. Then Stacey and I 
parted, for he went to Aden and I 
was posted to flying-boats. The 
tedium of circuits and bumps on 
the Solent, and night anchor-watches 


_ on the old Southamptons, was relieved 


by the court martial of a debonair 
flying-officer who had been scatter- 
ing dud cheques round Portsmouth. 
He was cashiered. We heard later — 
that he had got himself a job, well 
paid in dollars, flying string-and- 
bamboo bombers in the Chinese 
War. The same Judge Advocate 


officiated at all these trials. He 


was becoming a familiar and, to 
all except the accused, a well-loved 
figure. Not that we were an un- 
disciplined force. Thousands of 
officers and men were busy in the 
Service for three hundred and sixty- 
five days each year. A court martial 
was always an exceptional thing, 
and we viewed it with much the 
same feelings that a solicitor, say, 
would experience when a member 
of his profession appeared at the 
Old Bailey for embezzling trust 
funds. Sometimes I did wonder 
why so many Service defendants 
were flying-officers. Was this the 
dangerous rank, one of much ex- 
perience but little wisdom? The 
answer only occurred to me later: 
there were more flying-officers than 
there were officers of any other 
ranks. | 

When I was a flying-officer of 
two years’ seniority I attended my 
first court martial as a member of 
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the court. It was at Sealand, on 
an airman who had neglected to 
use a filter when filling the oil-tank 
of an Avro. A piece of rag got in, 
choked up the filter in the oil-system, 
and the engine seized-up in -the air. 
It was an interesting moment when, 
by duty bound, the President turned 
to me first as the junior member, 
and asked whether I considered the 
charge had been proved. 

It was as a flight-commander that 
I first saw an N.C.O. stripped. This 
was an unnerving experience. The 
treasurer of the Sergeants’ Mess, a 
blacksmith flight-sergeant, had been 

urt-martialled and found guilty 
of misappropriating the funds. He 
was sentenced to be reduced to 
the ranks and to undergo twenty- 
two days’ detention. On a summer’s 
morning the whole station paraded, 
wearing best blue and medals. Out 
in front stood the tall, powerful 
flight-sergeant, his face white and 
set. With a rasping voice ‘ Tiger’ 
Armstrong, the C.O., read out the 
finding and sentence of the court. 
the Sergeant-Major stepped 
forward and stripped off the N.C.O.’s 
crowns and stripes. It took a long 
time, and in the shocked silence we 
could hear the Sergeant - Major 
breathing and his hobnails rasping 
on the asphalt as he ripped and 
tore at the cloth. Then ‘ Tiger’ 
read out the sentence of committal, 
and the aircraftsman second - class 
blacksmith doubled off parade be- 


tween the Service police to collect 


his kit before going under armed 
guard into military prison at 
Aldershot. 
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‘Times.’ 


Only one officer was court- 
martialled during my three year 
at Fyfield under ‘Tiger.’ This 
was an elderly flight-lieutenant who 
always seemed to have rather odd 
friends staying with him and coming 
to our Mess functions as guests, 
‘Tiger’ became more and more , 
suspicious, and sent for the Provost- 
Marshal to investigate. His sus- 
picions were well founded. The | 
enterprising officer had been sub- 
letting part of his married quarters 
to these ‘friends.’ One of the , 
Exhibits attached to the proceedings 
of the court martial was a cutting 
from the Personal Column of ‘ The 
‘To let, in Wiltshire, a 
small, well-furnished flat, with all 
amenities of a country club attached, 
tennis, squash-courts, trout-fishing, 
&c. guineas per week. 
Box ——. 

By the time of Munich the Arr 
Force was expanding hand over 
fist. Squadrons were splitting up 
into flights and flying to new aero- 
dromes. Then the flights were given 
extra officers, aeroplanes and men 
and turned into squadrons. It 
brought us swift promotion, and I 
found myself in Yorkshire command- 
ing a squadron of Battles, doing 
high-altitude practice bombing from 
first-light at four-thirty in the morn- 
ing until the sun set redly among 
the industrial smoke and_ flaring 
blast-furnaces of Tyneside. We 


were also a mobilisation centre for 
that part of England, and had to, 
put up tents between the black 
barrack-huts to accommodate the 
reservists who flocked in day by 
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day for kitting and drafting. A 
mixed detachment of Territorial 
) soldiers was sent to guard the 
hangars for us, and some staff 
oficer had arranged that they 
should be drawn from two County 
regiments which had been bitter 
rivals ever since 1790 or thereabouts 
when, bored with garrison duty, 
they had fought each other in the 
narrow streets and taverns of 
Gibraltar. Maybe the idea was to 
heal this age-long enmity; but it 


had the opposite effect, for one 
night the camp was roused by the 
sharp sound of rifle-fire. The 
quarrel had broken out afresh, and 
rival sentries were sniping at each 
other round the corners of the sheds. 
While we were busy thumbing 
through our ‘Manual’ and the 
‘Manual of Military Law’ to see 
who should court-martial whom, a 


pilot in a lodger squadron using 
our range unloaded all his twelve 
bombs against ‘range-closed’ ground 
signals, and the outraged armament- 
Officer telephoned from his hut in 
the sand-dunes demanding the arrest 
of the pilot immediately after he 
had taxied in. The arrest was 
made, a Summary of Evidence was 
taken, and another court martial 
was convened. The flying-officer 
lta chose me as his defending 


I sat up until 3 A.M. reading the 
‘Manual’ with a different interest. 
No longer could the business of 

what constituted evidence, and 
what was best evidence, secondary 
evidence, circumstantial evidence and 

| hearsay evidence be left to wiser 
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heads. It was now to be all mine. 
The next afternoon I went with a 
much-beflagged ‘ Manual’ under my 
arm to the room of the flying-officer, 
feeling like counsel going into Dick 
Turpin’s Newgate cell. At the trial 
I could only offer an impassioned plea 
about exemplary records, enthusiasm 
over-riding judgment, punishment 
being the least amount necessary for 
the maintenance of discipline, and so 
on. He got off lightly with a 
reprimand and loss of seniority. 
In common with hundreds of other 
young pilots, he was required for 
greater sacrifices. 

My last connection with courts 
martial until after the war, came a 
few months later at another station 
in Yorkshire. We had a Wellington 
crash about six miles away, and it 
did not ‘go up.’ So a flight-sergeant 
and a party of airmen were sent 
with tools and shear-legs to get it 
dismantled, loaded on to vehicles, 
and brought in. This N.C.O. had 
come to us as a sergeant with a 
‘long record.” For a dozen years 
he had been up and down between 
the ranks of flight-sergeant and 
A.C.2. His last crime had been 
running up bills which he could 
not pay with tradesmen in Grimsby. 
There had also been something 
about selling copper-wire and nuts 
and bolts to ships’ chandlers, but 
this had not been proved. “ Basically 
I think he is still sound,” said the 
Wing Commander. “I am going 
to give him a chance. I shall take 
over his debts and help him to pay 
them off systematically. This will 
rebuild his self-respect. Then Ill 
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give him a flight and acting rank. 
You see if it doesn’t work.” It 
worked like a charm. He became 


the best flight-sergeant we had. 


“There you are,” said the Wing 
- Commander, with more than a 
touch of complacency. “ When you 
know how, it’s fairly easy to handle 
men.” | 

The cracker-jack flight-sergeant 
was only out for twenty-four hours 
with his salvage-party and shear- 
legs. He and his numerous family 
were living off the station in a 
thatched cottage with roses and 
eglantine round the door. Tempta- 
tion proved too great for him, and 
after he had drained the fuel-tanks 
of the Wellington he made a détour 
with a lorry and dumped a couple 
of hundred gallons of petrol in 
drums outside his cottage back 
door. Then he put up a notice 
on the front gate: Surplus Govern- 
ment Petrol for Disposal. 1s. 6d. per 
gallon. ‘The village constable was 
his undoing. He telephoned the 
guard-room and the Service police 
brought the flight-sergeant in. For 
a long time the Wing Commander 
gazed out of his window on to the 
aerodrome. I gazed with him, 
trying to look as though nothing 
were wrong. He glanced sideways 
at me, but I kept a solemn face. 
*¢ T shall want you to do the Summary 
of Evidence,”’ he said. 

Throughout the war courts martial 
were conducted by more elderly 
officers. They served on travelling 
courts, and specialised in this type 
of work alone. My next direct con- 
nection with crime arose in India. 
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Two non-commissioned-officer Cat- 
alina pilots had been celebrating Vj 
Day in Vizagapatam, and had clashed 
with the civil police. There wer 
broken heads, and arrests. I stared 
at the signal detailing me as President 
of the Court, and then dived in a 
panic into the bottom of my tin 
trunk for the old ‘Manual.’ My { 
knowledge of law was now as rusty 
as an East India Company musket, 
and for two or three nights I did 
some concentrated reading. A week 
later I flew down from Agra and 
put up at a hotel in the town. 
After dinner I gave my uniform to 
the room-servant to be pressed, , 
and wearing only pyjama-trousers 
clambered under the mosquito-net. 
The wooden blades of the fa 
creaked slowly as they stirred the 
heated air overhead. Mosquitoes ) 
whined in the shadows, small lizards 
hanging upside-down on the ceiling 


geeked steadily, and in the garden 
beneath the shuttered windows 
a thousand crickets shrilled, and 
the bull-frogs in the dark ditches 
clamoured and drummed. I undid 
the packed brief-case by the light 
of the yellowish, unshaded electric 
lamp, and with perspiration oozing 
out all over me settled down to 
further careful study. 

It could not have been a trickier | 
trial. The Judge Advocate was an 
Indian Air Force flight-lieutenant 
who was a barrister in civil life. 
His knowledge of Service regulations 
was excellent in some directions and | 
non-existent in others. He readily 
indicated those regulations which he 


knew, but was not prepared to give } | 


} 
| 
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advice on their interpretation. There 
were civilian witnesses. One of the 
) accused also belonged to the Indian 
Air Force, and being attached to us 
came under the R.A.F. code with 
due regard to all the related orders 
and instructions of his own Service. 
We had a separate table stacked 
with Air Ministry Orders (India), 
Command Standing Orders, Group 
Standing Orders, a heap of thick 
and tattered ‘ Discipline’ files, and 
three or four textbooks so swollen 
with amendments that the covers 
would not shut properly. To my 
critical eye the three members of 
the Court looked young, eager and 
more experienced in the practice 
of aerial warfare than in the labyrinths 


familiar to the context were the 
trestles, tables, brown blankets and 
my ‘Manual.’ The honour of 
occupying the chair, arm, Windsor 


in the middle gave me no comfort 
at all, 

. Despite the heat and humidity, 
we managed to get through the day, 
patiently listening to the evidence 
and maintaining the correct attitude 


of gravity and decorum. I did all . 


the writing. The statements about 
the Indian sergeant were conflicting, 
and we acquitted him. The R.A.F. 
flight-sergeant was subjected to some 
tough handling before he embarked 
on his resistance to arrest. Never- 
theless he had certainly had his 
money’s-worth, and had to be pro- 
nounced guilty on three out of the 
five counts. We sat back to consider 
the sentence. Loss of acting rank, 
loss of substantive rank, forfeiture 
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of pay for absence without leave, 
loss of good-conduct badges and 
badge-pay, and the costs of incidental 
and accidental damages were all 
involved. I trod as warily as a cat, 
and without feeling any need to 
make an apology spent another 
quarter of an hour having a close 
look through the papers and books 
on the special table. Chiefly in 
view of his excellent record, we 
sentenced the airman only to be 
reduced to the grade of corporal, 
and to suffer appropriate financial 
penalties. 

A week later, at Agra, the senior 
‘P”’ staff officer said to me, “ The 
sentence can’t be confirmed, and 
the court will have to be reconvened. 
I’ve found a 1942 amendment which 
says that with N.C.O. pilots reduc- 
tion can only be to the ranks.” 
He was an annoying sort of man, 
and he grinned as he said this. 
Fortunately Command went one 
better, and found a 1944 amend- 
ment cancelling the 1942 one. So 
right triumphed, the ‘P’ staff person 
was confounded, and justice was 
served. 


A new edition of the ‘ Manual’ 
has recently been published, bearing 
acknowledgments in the Preface to 
Halsbury’s ‘Laws of England,’ 
Phipson’s ‘ On Evidence,’ Archbold’s 
‘ Pleading’ and many other learned 
tomes. My goodness, they have 
revised it, and made a sumptuous 
job of it too. Everything is clearly 
laid out, even to showing how to 
write up the proceedings of a court 
martial. All the useful hints and 
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tips that one accumulated in a 
separate manuscript - notebook are 
now embodied in the text. The 
younger generation is being quite 
spoilt. 
_ I miss some old friends. ‘ The Im- 
_ pressment of Carriages’ has become 
‘The Requisitioning of Vehicles,’ 
and nowhere can I find those inn- 
keepers selling metheglin, the injunc- 
tions laid upon them to provide 
airmen with salt and vinegar and a 
fire to dress their meat, or the list 
of provender for horses at prices 
which even in the Holt D’Arcy 
days were absurdly low. The four 
Geneva Conventions agreed upon in 

1949 at Stockholm are now merely 
stated to have been signed by the 
Representatives of the high con- 
tracting parties. Still, for all the 
flourishes, the sacred words of 
honour of the President of the 
German Reich and His Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan were of poor 
service to many of my brother- 
officers and fellow-men. 

The Specimen Charges are suit- 
ably up to date. Whereas the old, 
rough, homespun airman was postu- 
lated as breaking into a dwelling- 
house in frank search of plunder, 
he has now become an aristocratic 
blackleg making away with a dressing- 
case to the value of five pounds. 
Another situation is envisaged in 
which an officer divulges atomic- 
research information purported to 
be useful to an enemy, ‘in that 
without authority he disclosed it 
in writing in a letter.’ Lively 
recollections of Pilot-Officer Prune 
were no doubt responsible for the 
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charge stating that having, during 
the course of a landing run, decided 
to raise the flaps owing to the ) 
presence of melting snow on the 
runway, ‘he so negligently per- 
formed his duties as a pilot as to 
manipulate the undercarriage fe | 
instead of the flap lever to the up 
position, thereby causing the under- } 
carriage of the said aircraft to be 
retracted.’ | 
I can no longer find the robust / 
character who accused his command- 
ing officer of making the Force a 
hell upon earth. But the funda- } 
mental human frailties are catered 
for. There is an airman wilfully 
damaging a piano by pouring beer | 
into it, and another ‘ who (in France) 
chased the cows of Madame Dubois 
round a field for an hour, thereby 
causing their milk to curdle.’ And , 
room is still found for a veritable | 
eighteenth-century reveller, guilty of 


scandalous conduct unbecoming of 
an officer and a gentleman ‘in 
that he at a ball at Government 


House behaved in a drunken and $ 


riotous manner.’ 

The wicked Governor Wall and 
the other officers who laid on a 
thousand lashes have disappeared. 
The Service is now described as one 


capable of delivering the hydrogen } 


bomb. Yet those with a taste for 
history may still find it within the 
covers. The military balloons of the 
Napoleonic Wars, Count Zeppelin’s 
enormous aluminium airship ascend- 


ing over Lake Constance in 1900, its ) 


four propellers slowly turning under | 
the power of two sixteen-horse-power 
Daimlers, and our always affection- 
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ately remembered parent, the Balloon 
Section of the R.E.s, survive. So 
do the injunctions concerning riots. 
It was the opinion of ‘ all the judges 
of England in the time of Queen 


Elizabeth’ that if a riot be general 


and dangerous, every subject may 
arm himself against evil-doers to 
keep the peace. The Proclamation 
to be read by the magistrate retains 
its old heraldic ring. ‘ Our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen chargeth and com- 
mandeth all persons, being assembled, 
immediately to disperse themselves, 
and peaceably to depart to their 
habitations or to their lawful business, 
upon the pains contained in the Act 
made in the first year of King 
George the First, for preventing 
tumults and riotous assemblies. God 
save the Queen.’ That, plus a 
town-crier in cape, buckled shoes 
and gold-laced hat to clout his 
sturdy bell and chant ‘“‘ Oyez! 


Pray silence for the magistrate,” 


should be quite sufficient to send 
anyone home peaceably, thankful 
for his heritage and ancient liberties. 
My old ‘ Manual’ is a palimpsest. 
Its faded and battered blue covers 
bear the different ranks, one over 
the other, in which I served. Its 
margins and once-blank spaces are 
scored over in pencil and ink with 
the notes of countless midnight read- 
ings, promotion exams., inquiries, 
summaries, investigations and trials. 
The advertisements have the flavour 
of some Edwardian naval and military 
gazette, setting out with pictures and 
drawings the invitations of fishing- 
tackle shops, gunsmiths, saddle- 
M2 


makers, taxidermists, tailors, pay 
agents and flying-goggle - manufac- 
turers. ‘ Jimmy’s,’ who helped us 
to cram for Staff-College Entrance, 
took a page. So did the hotel in 
one of those streets leading off the 
Strand, where we stayed when 
taking the exam. Single bedrooms, 
with breakfast, cost nine and sixpence, 
and there were to be enjoyed ‘an 
excellent cuisine, choice cigars and 
the finest wines.’ 

The old ‘ Manual’ provided the 
examiners for the Law and Discipline 
paper with a fine catch-question. 
This was about an airman who was 
absent in Cornwall without leave. 
‘K.R.s’ offered no help; neither, 


judging by the Index, did the 


‘ Manual of Air Force Law.’ The 
‘Manual’ did not even mention 
leave. In desperation many people 
left the question until the end. — 
Then, with frantic glances at the 
clock, they went feverishly through 
the ‘ Manual’ page by page. The 
secret was disclosed if one turned 
to an item given in the Index under 
the heading ‘ Furlough.’ I see that 
the new ‘Manual’ has at last 
changed this to ‘ Leave.’ : 
The Old and the New stand 
shoulder to shoulder now on my 
shelf. For the answer to any 
problem, one must refer to the 
old volume first. It falls open 
almost mechanically at the required 
page. This gives the necessary 
bearings. It is then a simple matter 
to turn, just for a cross-check of 
course, to the corresponding section 


in its young friend. 
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BY C. B. 


CAPTAIN DESMOND WILLIAMSON, 
J.P., D.L., signed the last copy and 
passed the sheaf of papers back to 
his Agent. 

** Anything else ? ” he said. 

The rain drummed on the windows 
of the estate office and the Agent 
hesitated. He had held the post 
for less than a year and was not 
yet sure of himself. 

“There is one thing,” he said 
slowly, “ though ordinarily I wouldn’t 
have raised it with you. It’s old 
Huxall. He’s asked to be allowed 
to go into Spur Copse to cut pea- 
sticks and gather firewood when- 
ever he wants. I’d have said ‘ Yes’ 


without further ado, but Rowles — 


got to hear of it and came specially 
to see me. He doesn’t want Huxall 
allowed in there. He says that he’s 
a nasty old man” (the Agent tact- 
fully altered the precise wording of 
* nasty old Gunner ’), “ and he hinted 
that he suspects him of poaching, 
though he’s never actually caught 
him at it. Rowles says that it’s 
hard enough to keep up the stock 
of birds now that there’s no under- 
keeper to do the trapping without 
allowing an awkward devil like Huxall 
to roam about the coverts. He made 
such a fuss about it that I thought 
you should know. Is there some 
background to this bitterness against 
Huxall ? ” 


The older man looked at him 
reflectively. 

** Huxall is an awkward customer 
in some ways,” he said, “‘ but he is 
also a good man who has seen hard 


times. I suppose one’s view of 


him depends on which side of him- 
self he presents to you. Rowles has 
probably got across him and the 
pair of them will snarl at each other 
until they die. I don’t for a moment 
think that Huxall poaches, but I do 
think it quite possible that he lets 
Rowles think that he does just for 
the fun of baiting him. He was 
never a great upholder of pompous 
authority.” | 


** Has he been here long ? ” asked | 


the Agent. 


** Over thirty years. I first met 


him before you were born. There’s 


time before my car comes to tell 
you a story of him, and it will show 


you what an awkward but also what | 


a good man he is.” 
He swivelled his chair round to 


face the Agent. 


“IT was too young to see much 
of the First World War. I only got 
to France in September 1918, and 
when the Armistice came I'd seen 
exactly a month’s fighting. I was 
young and foolish and I felt that 
I’d been cheated of a chance to 
show my worth, and so when they 
called for volunteers for a show called | 


| | 


the North Russia Relief Force I put 
my name in. I imagine that they 
did not get many bidders; for I 
was promptly accepted, and three 
months later I found myself in a 
4.5 howitzer battery heading for 
Archangel. 

“Well, we had a curious, groping 
sort of campaign against the Bol- 
sheviks, never really coming to grips 
and certainly not achieving much. 
It was bitterly cold, and the tedium 
and lassitude of it took away any 
hint of a breath of adventure. We 
fought the elements more than we 
did the enemy, and we thought of 
meals rather than of medals. My 


| battery commander was a man called 


Lyttleton, and the whole force was 
so small that no one ever used unit 
numbers. We were ‘ Lyttleton’s 


} Battery,’ and the Official History 


refers to us as such. It was a pleasant 
return to the days when every unit 


| was called by its commander’s name 


like Hodson’s Horse, Bull’s Troop 
and the like. 


>“ Lyttleton was a strong and some- 


times a violent man, and he had an 
excellent subordinate in Huxall, who 
was the Battery Sergeant-Major. 


times, quite an unruly mob of volun- 


) teers, and they never let standards 
slump. Looking back, I. think we 


owed our very light casualties to 
that pair. The one would give clear 
orders and the other would see 
that they were carried out by all— 


» and heaven help the man to whom 


Huxall had to speak twice! He 


was not above taking some obdurate 
} individual round a corner and inviting 
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They kept control of what was, at 
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‘vi to put up his fists. It would 


never have done at a military centre 
like Aldershot, but it was just what 
was needed in our tatterdemalion 
force. 

“We meandered about for some 
months, alternately cursing the 
weather for the bitterness of it and 
blessing it for the Arctic pay it 
brought us. But, by and large, we 
were glad when they told us what 
we knew already—that we were 
doing no apparent good—and we 
cheerfully went aboard a 6000-ton 


cargo vessel and set off for England.” 


The speaker rubbed the bowl of 
his pipe thoughtfully against his 
nose. 
** She was built and fitted to carry 
cargo and she had been back-loaded 
with all the stores of the Force. 
We were just afterthoughts and living 
conditions were appalling. There 
were no hammocks or bunks, no 
adequate cooking arrangements and 
no facilities for washing. We were 
all literally lousy from sleeping in 
Russian villages, and one way and 
another the voyage was misery. It 
was cold enough in the White Sea, 
but it was worse in the Barents 
and we struck a snorter of a storm 
off North Cape. [’m no seaman 
and it had never occurred to me 
that waves like hillsides could really 
exist. We were frozen, soaked, sick, 
frightened and half-starved. There 
was nothing that could be done. 
We just had to endure it, and the 
conditions remained on that low 
level all the way to the Thames 
Estuary. For privation and exposure 
without any alleviations whatsoever 


\ 
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it beat anything we met in Russia. 
By the time we got to Tilbury we 
were in poor shape, and only the 
thought of comfort and leave upheld 
us. 

*‘ There was no great organisation 
awaiting us. Having docked at dawn 
on the north side of the river we 
were put ashore only to be ferried 
across to Gravesend on the south 
bank. There we received orders 
for all officers to go to Woolwich 
and all other ranks to Chatham. 
I can remember Lyttleton querying 


these orders fiercely to the Staff 


Officer who brought them, but it 
was down in writing and trains 
were laid on and so we were — 
stom our men. 

** The rest, of course, is hearsay, 
because we were not there to see 
it. The train for Chatham never 
was malmanagement or if the snow 
had stopped traffic, but in the end 
our men were told that if they wanted 
to get to civilisation they must march 
to it. And so, wearing full marching 


order over greatcoats, and carrying 


a hundred and fifty rounds of 
ammunition apiece, they set off. 
Nine miles may not sound much, 
but in F.S.M.O., in snow and slush 
and in the considerably weakened 
state in which they left the ship it 
was almost more than they could 
manage. Huxall was in charge, and 
by sheer driving personality he 
eventually marched them through 
the barrack gates in a reasonably 
cohesive body. He formed them 
up on the square, and when he 


stood them easy and looked round 


I don’t know if it . 


for someone to report to they stripped 
off their equipment and sat on it in 
the snow, just about all-in. 

“There was something badly 
wrong with the arrangements, for 
they were not expected. An Orderly 
Officer summoned a major who tried 
to address them, but the men were 
palpably not listening and it was 
left to Huxall to say to him, ‘ Excuse 
me, sir, but these men are half. 
starved. If you can’t get them a 
hot meal soon I can’t be responsible 
for their behaviour or their health.’ 

** That remark, delivered in a tone 
like a blow between the eyes, woke 
everyone up to the urgency and 
things began to happen. Within 
twenty minutes the hundred and 
fifty of them were drinking Scotch 
broth, and life had begun again for 
them. They told me later that they 
could feel new strength trickling 
through them as they drank. They 
ate all they could and then demanded 
beds, but there were none available 
and they were led into a gym and 
told to rest there while orders for 
their future were sought. A pay 
parade was contrived and the men 
began to finger their money rest- 
lessly. 

“ The orders that presently arrived 
were stupid and odd. A similar 
shipload to themselves had docked 
at Portsmouth three days before, and 
the occupants had gone round the 
town enjoying such a carousal 4s 
had frightened the wits out of the 
inhabitants and caused the authorities 
to determine that there should be 
no similar outburst in Chatham. 
Accordingly, they were informed that 


— 
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they were confined to barracks for 
three days pending a medical exam- 
ination and a complete documentation 
of each man. A respectful plea 
that they might be allowed out in 
small parties under N.C.O.s to send 


off telegrams announcing their arrival 


was vetoed. 

“T suppose everyone in England 
was thoroughly war- weary and 
general military commonsense was 
at its lowest, for worse man-manage- 
ment could hardly be imagined. 
The men sat about, grumbling and 
smoking, and tempers began to rise. 
Confined to barracks, were they ? 
Well, perhaps some would accept 
that but they were not going to. 
And so on. The atmosphere began 
to get explosive, and it was obvious 
that someone would spark it off 
shortly. It wouldn’t take much to 


do it. But before it could occur © 


Huxall took the initiative. 

“He got hold of the N.C.O.s 
and gave them orders in his fierce, 
husky voice. All men would parade 
in one hour. They were to wear 
greatcoats but no equipment, they 
were to carry rifles with five rounds 
in the magazine and they were to 
clean themselves up as best they 
could because they would be in- 
spected. A small party was detailed 
to remain behind to guard the 
belongings of them all in the gym. 

“In due course the battery fell-in 
outside. There was a bitter wind 
with flurries of snow, but that meant 
little to Huxall. He inspected every 
man, correcting the angle of a cap 
here and the sit of a collar there. 
Then he marched them off to the 


barrack entrance. The big gates 
were shut. The battery was halted 
and ordered arms. B.S.M. Huxall 
stumped over to the sentry and 
‘Open those gates’ he growled. 

‘** The sentry made one effort to 
explain that his orders were to allow 
no one out without a pass, saw 


that his explanation was not going ~ 


to be accepted and bowed to the 
inevitable. He lifted up his voice 
and shouted, ‘Turn out the Guard!’ 
Inside, there was a thudding of 
boots and a rattling of arms-racks, 
and three men and the N.C.O. in 
charge of the Guard doubled out 
and ranged themselves in line with 
the sentry. Huxall walked up to 
the N.C.O. Knowing him, I can 
imagine the glare of those light-blue 
eyes. 
Lyttleton’s Battery, sergeant,’ 
he said; ‘open those gates.’ 

** The Guard Commander did not 
relish the situation. He was up 
against something that he had never 
met before. He was being ordered 
to do something contrary to his 
instructions by a man of ruthless 
determination. That he was also 
senior to him hardly entered into 
it. It was the dominating per- 
sonality that daunted him. But he 
did his duty and he said that his 
orders were to allow no man out 
without a pass. Had the battery 
got passes ? 

“Tt was at that point that the 
situation really got out of his control. 
Huxall swung round. 

“** Gunners Birkhall, Stowe, Jones 
and Ashford,’ he said in a voice 
like pebbles grating on a_ beach, 
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* With ball—load ! Cover those four 
men and if they move their rifles, 
shoot them!’ He turned to the 
next. section of fours. ‘Remove 
the Guard’s rifles!’ It was done. 
The Guard was hustled inside and 
locked in a cell, a fresh Guard from 
the battery was detailed, the great 
gates were unlocked and the battery 
marched out. As he glanced back 
Huxall saw the gates closing again. 
The new Guard was carrying on 
with the orders given to the old 
one and was going to see that no 
one left barracks without a pass. 

“* The battery was marched swiftly 
to the post office. Section by section, 
men were sent in to telegraph or to 
write postcards. As one emerged 
another section took its place. Not 
all the men wanted to send telegrams, 
but there were enough to cause the 
postmaster’s face to scowl. 
o’clock he refused to accept any more 
- and announced that the post office 
was closing. 

*** Closing ?’ said B.S.M. Huxall. 
He snatched a rifle from the nearest 
gunner, jerked at the bolt and held 
up a live round. ‘You and your 
staff stay here until all these tele- 
grams are sent,’ he said. He thrust 
the bolt forward and a round was 
carried into the chamber. ‘ That’s 
- loaded. And if you want it to stay 
like that you’ll get on with taking 
these men’s telegrams.’ The rifle 
was pointing across the counter. 
* But please yourself. It won’t worry 
me to have to shoot vermin like 
you. Next section—file in! Write 
out your telegrams and don’t take 
all night about it!’ 


At six - 
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“And there he stayed, with the 
rifle in his hands lined up on the 
wretched postmaster, until all his 
men had been served. Then he 
spoke. ‘ Now close your office,’ he 
said savagely, ‘but never you dare 
again to refuse a soldier what he 
deserves. They’ve been fighting in 
Russia while you’ve been sitting 
soft here.’ He turned and went out. 

“The men were waiting outside, 
He called up the three sergeants, 
‘Twenty minutes,’ he said, ‘ to get 
every man his pint. Back here at 
6.40. And if any man is late his 
sergeant will go into the guardroom 
tonight.’ 

“The men could not all hear his 


words above the noise of the wind 


but they caught the intent. Two 
minutes before the time-limit expired 
they had fallen-in and were await- 
ing him. MHuxall looked at them. 
Fiercely and critically he looked at 
them. Here and there a man was 
checked for deportment. Then he 
marched them back to the barracks, 
released the old Guard, dismounted 
his own one and dismissed ‘the 
battery. 

‘‘ Naturally, there was a tremend- 
ous hullabaloo the next morning, 
but in the end nothing came of it. 
Luckily, the postmaster complained 
to the military authorities and not 
to the police. There was a full 
inquiry into it all, but good sense 
triumphed in the end. Higher 


Authority, brought to its senses with 
a shock, began to think that Lyttle- 
ton’s Battery had not been well 
received, and even conceded that 
Huxall’s reprehensible behaviour had 
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_ been characterised by good discipline 


together with complete control over 
hismen. The battery were prepared 
to swear to a man that none of the 
crimes alleged had ever happened, 
but their skill at perjury was never 
tested. ‘There was a great deal of 
consultation, but in the end the 
matter was dropped.” 

Captain Williamson looked at his 
Agent. 

“A few years later my father 
died,” he said, “‘ and I sent in my 
papers to come and run the estate. 
A short while later I got a letter 
from ‘Huxall. He had finished his 
time and he wanted a job. There 


was nothing pleading about it. It 


was natural to him that an officer 
should find employment for one of 
his men. We had served together 
and now he wanted what he held 
was in my gift. It was as simple 
as that. 


“TI knew him and I knew his 


worth. I started him off as a groom 


and first class he was. He never | 


exceeded his position or tried to 
boss the other men about. He was 


no longer in a position of authority 


and he produced none of his old 
ways. He lodged with one of the 


gardeners for a year, and I heard 


he was well liked ‘by the pair though 
he did not talk much. After that 
he got his own cottage. He had 
courted my wife’s maid and the 
pair were married. She was much 


better educated than he was and my 


wife was a little worried as to how 
it would turn out. But it worked 
well. They were very happy for 
another year and then his luck 


turned. A fall on an icy road broke 
his thigh, and while he was in 
hospital his wife suddenly died of 
blood-poisoning. After that he began 
to shrivel. His leg did not mend 
well and it was clear that his days 
with horses were numbered. So 
I switched him to gardening and 
he’s been on that ever since. He 
still lives in his cottage, doing every- 
thing for himself. He takes orders 
readily enough, but his old ferocity 
is more prominent and he takes 
strong dislikes. I suppose Rowles 
is one of them.” 

“Then you’ve no objection to 
him going into Spur Copse for fire- 
wood ? ” asked the Agent. 

“None at all. Tell Rowles I’ve 
agreed to it. There’s little enough 
money coming in from the estate 
to give any old retainer the pension 
he deserves, but they shall always 
have anything that’s going in kind. 
That’s what Rowles never under- 
stands. The pheasants are here for 
sport and not to be the centre of 
everything. The Sabbath for man, 
not man for the Sabbath! Huxall’s 
the wrong side of seventy and of 
course he can have firewood. Look 
at the price of coal nowadays ! ” 

The Land-Rover came into view 
and the owner heaved himself up 
out of his chair. “In fact, Pll tell 
Rowles himself and then there will 
be no mistake over it. [ll be in 
tomorrow at IO A.M. to go through 
that list of repairs,” and he went 
out. 

. The Agent watched him go. He 
thought to himself, ‘You’re narrow- 


minded and voluble but you're a 
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good master to Huxall—and to me. 
I like your loyalties. Times doesn’t 
sap them. I expect Huxall had a 
lot of influence over you when you 
were an impressionable subaltern, 
uncertain of yourself.’ He turned 
back to his papers. 

Outside, his and 
voluble master was driving through 
the rain towards the keeper’s cottage. 
It was past noon and he hoped to 
find him back from the morning’s 
work. In fact, he was wondering 
as he drove if he would not be 
paying an ill-timed visit at such an 
hour, and was swithering in his 
mind whether or not to postpone 
the interview when he rounded a 
corner and saw the thick-set figure 
of Rowles ahead of him. He pulled 


beside him. 


** Hop in, Rowles,” he said, “‘ and 
shove the dog in the back. Just 
the man I wanted. My nephew 
tells me that he saw a family of 
stoats yesterday crossing the broken 
wall by the stream where that single 
larch is. It might be a good place 
for a tunnel trap.” 

They discussed vermin control as 
they drove and then he raised the 
subject on his mind. Rowles listened 
with the placid hostility of a hedge- 
hog at whom a dog is barking. He 


saw the situation too clearly to raise — 


any hint of opposition, but he made 
it apparent by his unrelenting sil- 
ence that he did not accept the de- 
cision gracefully. When the Captain, 
switching the conversation thankfully 
to another topic, started on the much 
more engrossing subject of the shoot- 
ing-season’s prospects, Rowles was 
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able by the undisguised pessimism 
of his predictions to indicate that 
sport would never be any great 
shakes so long as the woods were 
disturbed by all and sundry. In 
fact, by the time they reached the 
Keeper’s cottage his master was glad 
to see the last of Rowles. | 

_ ©What a hard devil he is!’ he 
thought as he drove on. ‘ Good 
chap at heart, but his heart’s getting 
hard to find. I suppose it’s age. 
Wonder if I’m getting that way, 
too 

At the same instant the two other 
persons concerned were both com- 
menting on the situation. Rowles 
was squaring up to the loaded plate 
that his wife had put in front of him. 

“The Captain says that owd 
curmudgeon is to be allowed into 
Spur Copse for kindling,” he grunted. 
“I put it clean and clear to Mr 
Turner, but he’s too young to under- 
stand praperly. No good argying 
with the Captain. He and that 
Huxall were together in the War.” 
(The War to Rowles meant the 1914- 
18 one. He had been one of fifty 
men in his battalion who had come 
back alive out of Paschendaele.) 
But ketch him, ketch him. 
Maybe he’s had a few birds, but 


there’s one walking about somewhere 


as’ll be his last, for I’ll ketch him 
with it and take him up before the 
Captain. 99 

Mrs Rowles made the sympathetic 
noises that the situation demanded 
and privately continued to ponder 
the question of a bicycle. for young 
Bill. 

Half a mile away, Huxall was 
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dealing with much the same topic 
to the owner’s nephew, one Peter 


“If Mr Rowles says you’re not 
to go wandering through the woods, 
don’t you do it without you get 
the Captain’s permission first. Ill 
lay he'll let you if you ask him 
properly.” 

“But why does he want to stop 
me?” The boy’s twelve-year-old 
voice went shrill with indignation. 

“‘He’s responsible for the game, 
Master Peter. If he doesn’t try to 
stop people gallivanting around dis- 
turbing the area he’ll have half his 
birds deserting their nests in the 
springtime and being scared out of 


the woods in the autumn. And 


don’t forget he’s had the aches and 
troubles of rearing all the birds for 
the Captain. I did hear they turned 
out five hundred birds last year.” 
“He was all right until he saw 
me using my catapult. I was stalk- 
ing a grey squirrel. I didn’t know 
he was watching me all the time. 
And then I nearly trod on a pheasant, 
and when the beastly thing flapped 
off I had a shot at it and then he 
came charging down and said I wasn’t 


, to go in the woods any more. But 


I have been.” 

“A catapult, eh?” said the old 
man. There was a gleam of interest 
on his lined face. ‘‘ Can you shoot 
straight with it ? ” 

The boy tugged a metal one out of 
his pocket, and searched the ground 
for a round pebble. He picked up 
one, slipped it into the leather pouch 
and looked for a target. “I’ll try 
for that corner stone,” he said, 


near. 
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pointing at the last of a row of 
edging bricks. He drew careful aim 
on it and let drive. There was a 
spirt of dust six inches away from 
his target. “Not bad,” he said 
critically but with a note of pride in 
his voice, for not all his shots went 
** What do you think of 
that ? 33 | 

For answer Huxall dug into the 
deep pocket of his tattered, old 
coat and, to the surprise of the boy, 
drew out a catapult, too. “I cut 
this myself,” he said, showing the 
hazel Y to him. Out of a waistcoat 
pocket he produced some S.S.G. 
pellets. ‘There was a quick aim, a 
twang of elastic and a pellet bounced 
off the target brick ten yards away. 

“That’s a jolly good shot,” said 
the boy. “ Can I try with yours ?” 
He fired three or four times with it 
but less successfully than with his 
own weapon. 

“Ah, you’ve got to know your 
own one,” said Huxall. “I’ve had 
this one for six years. I change the 
elastic most years, but I’m always 
using it and so it fires very sweetly 
for me. But you must get a better 
pouch than that. It’s too thick to 
bend properly. Shave it down with 
an old razor-blade or get a bit of 


-shammy-leather. You must be able 


to feel the shot through it. And 
don’t use pebbles if you can help it. 
They’re not round and they swerve. | 
They can’t fly true. Use big shot 
or ball bearings.” 

‘But what do you fire at?” 
asked the owner’s nephew. He was 
hoping for a long list of birds and 
animals. 


Boyle. | 
| 
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Huxall looked at him quizzically. 
“* Maybe one day you'll go into 


the Army, and if you do, mind you | 


choose the Gunners. I was a Gunner 
for twenty-two years. It gets into 
one’s blood, and after a while it 
comes natural to want to hit things. 
When my time was up I left and 
settled here. I missed some things 
I'd left behind me, but I never 
expected to mind not having a 
weapon. But that’s what worried 
me most. You learn all about a gun, 
how to lay it, how to fire it, how to 
move it, how to strip it down, why 
one day it starts recoiling with a 
jerk, and a hundred and one other 
things. You don’t mind slipping 
the tffy half a dollar to come and 
adjust a stuffing-box ahead of your 
turn on the roster for overhaul. 
You begin to get fond of it. You 
hold to it when you're frightened. 
And finally you get so that you care 
more for it than for anything else 
in your daily life. Some take to 
the horses that pull it, but they’re 
not true Gunners. They’re just 
rough-riders.” 

The old man paused and scraped 
some mud off his boot with his spade. 

** People think a gun is a killer. 


So it is if it is properly handled, — 


but I see it as a saver of lives— 
the lives of your own infantry who 
are having a worse time than you. 
And when you learn how your bat- 
tery’s fire has helped a leading 
company to hang on you begin to 
value accuracy. Then you finish 
with the Army. It’s all gone and 
left behind. But you soon find you 
want a weapon to control. The 
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likes of me can’t carry and can’t 
afford a shot-gun, and so I took to 
a catapult. Every evening I puts 
up a target at twenty or thirty yards 
and I fires at it. I don’t kill birds 
and such because I don’t want them, 
But master of my weapon I will be, 
whether it’s an eighteen-pounder or 
a catapult,” and he glared at the 
boy as though challenging him to 
laugh at his enthusiasm. 

“* Golly,” said the boy, “‘ you ought 
to be super if you practise so much. 
Show me how good you are.” 

Huxall felt in his pocket and pro- 
duced a penny. — 

“Hold that in your finger and 
thumb,” he said, “and step off twenty 
paces down the path. That’s right! 
Hold it out from your body so that 


Icansee it clearly. Keep it steady!” 


He raised his catapult, checked 
for a moment and then pulled off. 
There was a high ‘ ping’ and the 
penny was whipped out of the boy’s 
grip. | 

You practise,” he said, returning 
the catapult to his pocket, “and 
you'll be able to do that. But it’s 
time for your lunch and time for 
mine,” and he laid the spade on top 
of his barrow and trundled off towards 
the potting-sheds. 

That evening Peter asked his 
uncle for permission to roam the 
estate as he wished, and explained 
how his tactless shot at a flying 
pheasant had brought Rowles down 


on him. His uncle laughed. 


“ Tt’s good to know that Rowles 1s 
so diligent in his care for my birds,” 
he said, “‘ but I wish he wouldn't 


regard them as all-important. He’s 


~ 
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been trying to stop Huxall from 


picking up firewood in case he dis- 
turbs the woods.” 

_“T like Huxall,” said the boy. 
“Uncle Desmond, did you know 
what a jolly fine shot he is with a 
catapult? He always carries one 
about with him. He knocked a 
penny out of my fingers at twenty 


yards today.” 


“Did he, by Jove!” said his 
uncle. “‘I hope he doesn’t use it 
on the game.” 

“ He says he never shoots at living 
things because he doesn’t want to 
kill them, but I’d love to bag a 
pheasant with my catapult. He says 
he just likes to be a good shot.” 

Captain Williamson looked at the 
eager face. 

“If he says that, I believe him. 
But just you wait, Peter. Next 
holidays you’re coming out with 
your gun and then you can see if 
you can hit a bird or two. You’ve 
more chance with your 16-bore than 
you have with your catapult.” 


Huxall did not at once avail him- 
self of his new-won ability to go 
into Spur Copse whenever he chose. 
His work as a gardener kept him 
until 5 P.M., and then there were 
always jobs to be done at his cottage. 
But with the coming of Summer 
Time and the putting forward of the 
clocks there was an extra hour of 
daylight in the evening, and one 
Saturday afternoon he made his way 
there. He walked slowly but he 
missed little. There was much to 


be seen in the sunken lane that 
tan between the overgrown hedges. 
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Once he paused to watch two long- 
tailed tits busy about their hidden 
nest, and, a few yards on, his eye 
was caught by the outline of a 
wasps’ nest. He leaned over a stile, 


idly watching the peewits sporting 


in the air above Ten-Acre Field, 


revolving memories in his mind. 
This was the walk that Mary had 
liked the best, and he was ready 
to think that she was nearer him 
here than anywhere else. He lived 
in the past for some minutes before 
he crossed the field and made his 
slow way towards Spur Copse. It 
had been a young plantation when he 
and Mary had visited it in the spring 
before she died, but it had grown 
old like him and gaps were appear- 
ing in its outline. The last gales 
had levelled odd trees and it was 
becoming tangled with criss-crossed 
trunks. The undergrowth had got 
out of hand and it was not easy to 
pick a way into the centre. But 
memory urged him on, and with 
some little trouble he eventually 
reached the clearing that he remem- 
bered so well, and there he sat on 
a fallen tree and thought of the | 
dear past. His was the simple mind 
that thinks slowly while remembering 
clearly, and there was much to be 
reviewed. He sat motionless for a 
quarter of an hour and would have 
continued longer but for a disturb- 
ance which suddenly broke out. 
Twenty yards away a clump of 
nettles was suddenly agitated. There 


was a thrashing of wings and two 


or three soft, brown feathers were 
winnowed upwards into the air. 
Then the first flurry spent itself 
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and only a faint movement came 
from the clump. He walked straight 
over to it and found himself looking 
down on a stoat crouched on the 
body of a hen pheasant. Its teeth 
were buried in the dying bird’s 
neck, but it had heard him coming ; 
for, even as he raised his stick, it 
lifted its head, chattered angrily at 
him and slipped out of sight before 
he could aim a blow at it. 

Huxall picked up the bird. It 
hung limp in his hand and it was 
obvious that the stoat had done its 
work all too well and that there 
was no need to put its victim out of 
its misery. He held it up for a 
moment, appreciating the golden- 
brown of the plumage even while 
he considered the situation. To 
leave it there would be stupid waste. 
To keep it would be wrong. Best, 


he decided in his mind, to take it | 


home and then drop it in at Rowles’s 
cottage when he went to work the 
next morning. 

The sun had set and the day’s 
warmth was fast fading. Huxall 
turned back out of the copse, crossed 
Ten-Acre Field again and was get- 
ting back into the sunken lane when 
he heard voices. He paused for a 
moment, listening to learn who it 
was that was coming, and in that 
moment the bar of the stile which 
bore his whole weight broke, and 
with a startled gasp he fell heavily 
forward into the lane. For a moment 
he was confused by the suddenness 
of it, and as he began to lift himself 


up with muddy hands he found — 


the Agent and Rowles by him, help- 


said. 
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*¢ Bad luck, that,” said the young 
voice of the Agent. ‘“ You’re not 
hurt, I hope? It’s time these stiles 
were renewed. They must be twenty 
or thirty years old.” 

Huxall straightened himself stiffly, 

“Tm all right, thank you, sir,” 
he replied. He began to brush the 
leaves and mud off his coat. He was 
still shaken by the fall and his mind 
fastened on to what the Agent had 
just said. 

“That stile’s been there all of 
thirty years. I remember seeing 
Dickson put it in.” He spoke of 
the old forester-handyman who had 
died long before Turner had ever 
heard of the estate. “‘ Nothing lasts 
for ever.” 

The hard voice of Rowles broke 
in. 

~“ And what might you be doing 
with a pheasant?” he asked. He 
picked up the warm body of the 
bird from the tractor rut into which 
it had fallen, and held it out to the 
Agent. ‘“‘How did you come by 
this ?” he said again, and his voice 
was sharp with suspicion. 

Huxall looked at him and then 
gave his answer to the Agent. 

**T was sitting in Spur Copse not 
five minutes ago,” he said, “ and I 
see a stoat kill it. So I took the 
bird away and was going to leave 
it at the Keeper’s cottage tomorrow 
when I went up to the Hall.” He 
ignored Rowles. 

The Agent took the pheasant, but 


before he could speak Rowles had 


answered. 
“Oh, you were, were you?” 


“And I suppose you - 
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were going to leave this, too,” and 
he bent forward and picked up 
Huxall’s catapult. His voice rose 
triumphantly. 

“ What I always suspected of you ! 
You couldn’t want more proof than 
that, Mr Turner. The bird and 
the weapon! There they both are. 
I always knew you helped yourself, 
Huxall.” 

The old man glared at him, but 


did not answer him directly. He 
turned instead to the Agent. 
“ Mr Turner, sir,” he said, *‘ that’s 


the truth I’m telling you. I saw a 
stoat kill that pheasant and I picked 


it up rather than leave it for the 
foxes. As for the catapult, I always 
carry it. But I don’t kill birds with 
it. It don’t interest me nowadays to 
kill things. I just have it to shoot 
with. I fire at targets.” 

He felt his explanation was lame, 
but he could say no more. Instinc- 
tively he recoiled from saying as 
much as he had to the boy that 
other morning. How could they 
understand? A boy might, but these 
two, however favourably disposed 
towards him, would never appreciate 
the feelings that a Gunner had 
towards his weapon. Or so he 
thought, and it cramped his tongue. 
In fact, he did Rowles less than 
justice; for that worthy would no 
more have left his house without 
the familiar feel of his gun under 


. his arm than he would have without 


first putting on his boots. Though 
Huxall did not realise it, he had 
more hope of explaining his catapult 
to Rowles than he had of doing so 
to the Agent. But he did not realise 
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it, and so he did not attempt a 
reason, and the enmity in Rowles’s 


mind was too great to allow of any 


intuitive understanding. 

don’t shoot birds,” 
repeated. 

The Agent took the catapult and — 
looked at it curiously. He felt the 
awkwardness of the situation and 
he knew that both men were expecting 
a decision from him. On the face 
of it, the conjunction of weapon 
and victim was most suspicious. - 
Yet the owner’s story about Huxall 
came into his mind. That was not 
the sort of man who would first 
cheat his old officer and then lie 
himself out of a tight corner. And 
Rowles’s animosity was too patent 
to be overlooked. He turned to 
the older man. | 

“Will you assure me, Huxall,” 
he said in his pleasant, serious voice, 
* that you did not kill this pheasant 
and that you have never taken any 
birds ? ” 

Huxall met his look fairly and 
squarely. ‘“‘ That’s right, sir,” was 
all he said, but his tone carried 
conviction and the Agent’s frown of 
indecision relaxed. His way was 
quite clear now. | 

“‘ Well, that’s all there is to it,” 
he said. He turned towards Rowles. . 
** We can take Huxall’s word for it. 
If he says he didn’t shoot it, he 
didn’t shoot it, and that’s that. 
You’d better take the pheasant up 
to the Hall,” and he handed the bird 
back to the keeper. “ And now if 
you’re going to show me where the 


Huxall 


young growth needs cutting back 


we’d better get on while there’s 
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still light. Good night, Huxall. 
I’m glad you didn’t hurt yourself. 
Here’s your catapult,” and he passed 
it over. 

But Rowles had to have his say. 
He was an angry man; for he saw 
the very incident which he had pre- 
dicted to his wife slipping out of 
his control. He could not have 


caught his antagonist more red- — 


handed, yet it was of no avail. The 
Agent had given the verdict and 
Rowles saw clearly that it would 
be endorsed by his master should 
he force it to his notice. There was 
nothing he could do about it, and 
out of his elderly bitterness he spoke 
one last gibe as they moved off. 

*“‘If that’s the way you take it,” 


he said, “‘ there’s nothing more for . 


me to do, though I likes to do my 
duty impartial. But you may be 
right, sir. After all, it’s not likely 
-Huxall could hit a pheasant with a 
catapult. It’s an inaccurate sort of 
a toy for a grown man to have.” 
Huxall stood brushing the dirt 
off his clothes for a moment before 
the keeper’s words sank in. The 
other two had moved on a few yards 
and Rowles was spiking a bit of 
paper on to a thorn to show where 
the hedge must be trimmed if the 
end gun of the line was not to be 
blanked next autumn. But when 
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the last sally sank in, Huxall’s mouth 
went dry with anger and he wheeled 
round as though to reply. As he 
stood there his eye caught again 
the sight of a pendulous blob sil- 
houetted below a branch just over 
Rowles’s head. He glanced at the 
catapult that he still held in his 
left hand and his other one went to 
his waistcoat pocket. He slipped a 
pellet into the soft little pouch, 
The Agent and Rowles were looking 
away from him and he took careful 
aim before sending the shot ripping 
through the wasps’ nest. It was 
an easy target and he sent another 
pellet into it for good measure just 
to get the occupants well astir, 
Then he steadied himself for a 
master-shot. He did not pull the 
pouch back as far this time, for he 
did not want to draw blood. For 
a moment Rowles was almost motion- 
less and in that moment the catapult 
twanged softly. The next instant 
Rowles let out a cry and clapped 
his hand to the back of his neck 
just as the vengeful inhabitants of 
the nest began to fan out over the 
lane. 


“I don’t keep no ’naccurate 


weapons,” said ex-Battery Sergeant- 
Major Huxall angrily to himself. 
Then he turned and limped off 
towards the loneliness of his cottage. 


cont 
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WHILE General Wheeler was labori- 
ously clearing the Suez Canal for 
the passage of shipping, the centres 
of trouble shifted to Gaza and the 
Gulf of Akaba. The Israelis, not 
without cause, were unwilling to 
withdraw from either of these con- 
quests without a satisfactory guar- 
antee that the Egyptians would not, 
as before, be able to use Gaza as a 
base for raids into Israel and the 
command of the Gulf of Akaba 
to reimpose an entirely unlawful 
blockade. 

Mr Hammarskjéld, on the other 
hand, with the support of the major- 
ity of the Assembly of the United 
Nations, took the formally - correct 
but rather pedantic line that as 
the Israelis invaded Egyptian ter- 
ritory, no arrangements for the future 
could be discussed until all the 
positions seized had been evacuated. 
That was really not good enough, 


among peoples and in conditions — 


impatient of excessive formality. We 
continue to be puzzled by Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s apparent subser- 
vience to President Nasser, who 
never ceased to demand that before 
future arrangements were discussed 
his lost territory should be returned 
to him ; and meanwhile the work of 
Clearing the Canal has been seriously 
delayed by his refusal to allow the 
excellent Anglo-French salvage fleet 


to be employed. It is hardly a 
matter for surprise that people are 
beginning to give a new interpreta- 
tion to the letters ‘ UNO,’ rendering 
them ‘ Under Nasser’s Orders.’ 
Whatever view may be taken of 
the action of the Israelis in invading 
the Gaza Strip, their reluctance to 
leave it without proper assurances 
for the future was by no means 
unreasonable. The Afro-Asian block, _ 
however, was determined upon an 
unconditional departure, and its 


members asked for sanctions to be 


imposed if this continued to be 
refused. In making this demand 
they seriously embarrassed the United 
States, which found itself having 
to choose between alienating the 
Jewish lobby in Congress and offend- 
ing the Arabs, whom at present the 
State Department is courting so 
assiduously. 

On this whole question of sanctions 
the Assembly of the United Nations 
would do well to recall the unhappy 
experience of its predecessor, the 
League, when it attempted to dis- 
cipline Italy over the invasion of 
Abyssinia. In theory sanctions are 
a formidable weapon, but their im- 
position implies the readiness of 
everybody to keep the rules. In 
1936 the United States was not in 
the League, and France, though in 
the League, was most unwilling to 


» 
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impose any sanctions that might 
really hurt Italy; but as sanctions 
which really hurt are the only ones 
that can be effective, the devised 
deterrent simply did not work. Is 
it seriously believed that a greater 
unity of opinion exists today than 
existed in 1936? With America 
divided and France frankly hostile, 
while Britain, still licking the fingers 
she burnt over Suez, is unwilling 
again to tamper with fire, there was 
little chance that sanctions, in the 
unlikely event of their not being 
vetoed by France in the Security 
Council, would have been any more 
effective than Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
homilies. 

Incidentally, others, besides the 
Israelis, are puzzled by the dis- 
criminatory attitude of U.N.O. A 
resolution of the General Assembly, 
which is what the Israelis are with- 
standing, has the force of a recom- 
mendation and no more. On the 
other hand, a decision of the Security 
Council is binding and every Member 
is pledged to honour it by taking the 
action required. But while the 
Israelis were being threatened for 
ignoring a recommendation of the 
Assembly, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, which flouted a decision of 
the Security Council, is apparently to 
go scot-free. There is neither logic 
nor fairness in this disparity of 
treatment. 

In fact, the United Nations, having 
asserted itself to some purpose in the 
autumn against Britain and France, 
has since had little to record but 
failures. Israel continued to refuse its 
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demands. Russia treated its proposals 
about Hungary with contemptuous 
carelessness. Finally India, after 
Mr Krishna Menon had exhausted 
the patience of the Assembly by a 
filibuster lasting no less than eight 
hours, rejected the plebiscite fay- 
oured by a majority of the Security 
Council. 
Naturally these results have dis- 
appointed the ardent champions of 
U.N.O., the men and women who 
were a little too inclined to assume 
the inevitable justice of any of its 
decisions, as though the voice of 
the General Assembly were the 
voice of God. Of course it is 
nothing of the kind. It is too often 
the voice of a number of jarring 
groups, each of which has interests 
to further or scores it is determined 
to pay off. To this unhappily we 
have come, and U.N.O., once 
‘ The people’s prayer, the glad diviner’s 
theme, 


The young men’s vision and ‘the old 
men’s dream!’ 


has transformed itself into a place 
where—again to follow Dryden— 
* The sons of Belial had a glorious time.’ 


Never have the ‘sons of Belial’ 
enjoyed themselves more thoroughly 
than during the last quarter of 1956 
and the first of 1957. 

The depressing conclusion the 
world is bound to draw from the 
events of the last six months is that 
while all countries are prepared to 
pay lip service and to use U.N.O. 


. for their own purposes, very few 


have any regard for it as an intet- 
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national organisation. For this 
attitude, it miust be admitted, there 
is some justification, because a ques- 
tion which goes before either the 
Security Council or the General 
Assembly is seldom treated on its 


merits. Usually the countries line 


up and cast their votes in accordance 
with some previously arranged policy 
or grouping ; and even when they do 
not, the country under criticism is 


very ready to believe that they do. 


If the Kadar régime in Hungary is 
the target, the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain march to a man to its 
defence. If there is any suggestion 
of putting pressure on Nasser, the 
Afro-Asian block goes into action. 
Kashmir appears to have been given 
fairer consideration, though even 
there the Russians abstained from 
voting, not because they liked the 
resolution, but because they wanted 
to punish Mr Nehru for what he had 
said about Hungary. What the 
remedy may be it is hard to say; 
for the trouble comes not so much 


from constitutional flaws in the . 


Charter of the United Nations as 
from the readiness of Members to 
misuse the body they have created. 
But unless a remedy can be found, 
sooner or later U.N.O. will go the 
way of the League of Nations. 


Mr Dulles scarcely enhanced his 
diplomatic reputation (for what it is 
worth) by the remarks he addressed 
to Senators on the alleged unwilling- 
ness of American soldiers to serve 
side by side with British and French 
in the Middle East. That this un- 
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willingness proceeded from Mr 
Dulles’s imagination rather than 
from any other source would appear 


- from the immediate contradictions 


of many American Veterans, who 
may have recalled a time when they 
were very glad of the comradeship 
of the British and French. In fair- 
ness to Mr Dulles, we should add 
that subsequently, without with- 
drawing his offensive remarks, he 
watered them down into comparative 
innocuousness. 

It would, however, be a mistake 
to dismiss the outburst as merely 
another of his gaucheries. What he 


was trying to convey was that this 


new approach the President wants 
the United States to make to the 
countries of the Middle East has a 
greater chance of success if it is not 
associated with America’s chief allies. 
In this he may be right, though it is 
worth noting that Russian propaganda 
is hard at work driving home the 
suggestion that America has been 
behind the British and French all the 
time, the only difference being that 
what America is interested in, apart 
from combating Russia, is to get an 
even larger share of the oil of the 
Arabian Peninsula than she has 
already secured—an ambition which 
brought her into temporary opposi- 
tion to her allies. 

Mr Dulles could have made his 
point more tactfully, but evidently 
preferred to drop his brick. He can 
hardly have been surprised at the 
splash it made in Britain. Probably 
he did not much care. President 
Eisenhower recently described him 
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as a dedicated man, but omitted to 
explain to what. 
For our weal or our woe, Mr 
Dulles is a person of some import- 
ance. Dr Edith Summerskill, on the 
other hand, has no importance at 
all; and the publicising of her silly, 
inaccurate remarks about the be- 
haviour of the British Army in Suez 
was a good deal greater than their 
deserts, though not perhaps than 
Dr Summerskill’s hopes. Those 
who missed the conclusive refuta- 
tion by Sir Edwin Herbert might 
turn to the admirable contribution 
‘Return from Port Said—1956’ in 
the March number of ‘ Maga.’ Even 
if proof of the absurdity of Dr 
Summerskill’s charges were lacking, 
we know that British soldiers are 
only brutal in the imaginations of 
publicity hunters and cranks, and 
that during the last fifty years they 
have shown their essential humanity 
and kindliness in a dozen countries. 
In no quarter have Dr Summer- 
skill’s rash assertions caused more 
annoyance than among her col- 
leagues in the Labour Party. They 
are aware, if Dr Summerskill is not, 
that the British Army today is not a 
secluded professional force, but a 
cross-section of the nation. Most of 
the young men in it are soldiers to- 
day, but were civilians yesterday and 
will be civilians again tomorrow. To 
malign them is to malign by proxy a 
very considerable part of the civil 
population; and these are people 
who have votes. It may therefore 
be true that Dr Summerskill’s col- 
leagues are upset, not because her 
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charges are false, but because they 
may lose the Labour Party votes at 
the next General Election; the point 
for her to note is that the colleagues 
are upset. 


The Gold Coast, which we must 
now learn to call Ghana, celebrated 
its achievement of independence on 
6th March. In the middle of Feb- 
ruary some doubt arose whether 
there would be a celebration at all 
The Ashanti and the people of the 
northern region were frankly hostile 


and were threatening to ignore the 


authority of the new Dominion; in 
other words there seemed to be a 
serious prospect of a civil war 
instead of a celebration. The fear 
of the Ashanti and the backward 
people of the north has been that, 
under a unitary Government, they 
would have no guarantee that their 
interests would be safeguarded a 
against the larger numbers of the 
south. They accordingly demanded 
a Federation, which Mr Nkruma, 
the Prime Minister, was determined 
not to concede. This last trouble 
some knot was cut by the Secretary 
of State himself, who visited the 
Gold Coast on his way back from 


Central Africa. He produced a plan 


for regional Councils and Constitu- 
tional safeguards which seemed t0 
satisfy everybody ; and he deserves 
the warmest congratulations on hav- 
ing devised a compromise which 
both sides regarded as a_ victory. 
Now it is up to the people df 
Ghana. 
The other hitch at the last minute 
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was less serious. It was pointed out 
that when Ghana became a fully 
self-governing country, she would no 
longer qualify for aid from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund. This withdrawal of support 
seemed tO many an wungenerous 
qualification, although a moment’s 
thought would have shown them 
how improper, and indeed impossible, 
it would be for a fully self-governing 
country to be subject to the super- 
vision and restrictions which are 
rightly attached to the operations of 
the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion. This should not and does not 
mean that financial help in some 
form will not be made available. 
The projects already in hand will 
go on as before, but new projects 
will have to be dealt with differently, 
not only in the interests of her 
Majesty’s Treasury, but in those of 
Ghana herself, whose independence 
would otherwise be impaired. What 
is important is that a new method of 
financing capital expenditure in a 
fully self-governing country should 
be produced without undue delay. 
So far there has been too much 
talk and too little action. The devel- 
opment of the fully self-governing 
countries of the Commonwealth is 
one of those subjects on which 
everyone agrees in theory and on 
which everyone is inclined to mark 
time when any practical proposal is 
made 


The point is important as affecting 
our whole attitude towards these 
new countries of the Commonwealth. 


Even when independent, they will 
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still need and will welcome our help, 
even though it will come to them in 
a different form. Many people here 
feel misgivings about what will 
happen, and have prophesied gloom- 
ily that all we are doing is to create 
new Liberias or Central American 


‘Republics, poor, struggling and un- 


stable. If, having bestowed inde- 
pendence, we bid these new countries 
a friendly farewell and take no further 
active interest in their future, this 
may well be what will happen. The 
wiser course will be to accept the 
new situation and to render them 
what help we can in men and in 
money, so that the independence 
they have been granted will prove 
not a curse but a blessing. 


‘ Zik’ (Mr Azikiwe), the Premier 
of Eastern Nigeria, has come out of 


_ the enquiry into his financial con- 


duct with some feathers missing. 
The Tribunal of Investigation into 
his relations with the African Con- 
tinental Bank found that ‘ Zik’ had 
been ‘guilty of misconduct as a 
Minister,’ and that his behaviour had 
‘fallen short of the expectations of 
honest, reasonable people.’ In fact, 
the Tribunal took the view that, after 
becoming Premier, he had used 
Government funds to prop up a 
tottering banking-house which was 
the financial basis of his political 
power. | | 

In this country a report in these 
terms would mean the end of a 
political career. When a man has 
slipped badly and been found out, 
in order to keep a high standard of 
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financial integrity we deem it essen- . 


tial that he should leave public life, 
or if he does not leave it, that at 
least he should give up his office. 
That is evidently not ‘ Zik’s’ view. 
His response to the findings of the 
Tribunal was to nationalise the 
Bank, which can hereafter be prop- 
erly supported out of public funds, 
and to resign the Premiership, but 
to ask for an Election which will 
almost certainly produce his return 
to power. 

We must not assume that o 
standards are necessarily those of 
other people. We have acquired 
them from a long parliamentary 
experience. In the past—notably in 
the eighteenth century—our govern- 
ing classes had other views, and by 
them corruption was considered the 
most venial of offences, if it was an 
offence at all. “A little of the old 
habit lingered on even into this 
century. A famous Lord Chancellor, 
to whom the scandalous minded were 
wont to impute nepotism, was once 
approached by a more scrupulous 
friend, who was about to exercise a 
piece of patronage. “‘ Do you think,” 
asked the friend nervously, “ that 
ceteris paribus it would be proper for 
me to give the job to my nephew ? ” 
Ceteris paribus be damned!” 
grunted the old man. 

In a primitive society like that of 
Nigeria, that qualifying clause of 
ceteris paribus is usually damned. A 
man’s good fortune is that of every- 
one in his family—‘ his cousins, and 
his sisters and his aunts,’ and of 
course his nephews; and when he 
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has filled his own pail, it is his 
positive duty to fill the pails of his 
relatives. No one thinks any the 
worse of him for performing this 
duty, and if he failed to do so, he 
would be considered altogether lack- 
ing in proper family feeling. 

We may guess, then, that among 
simple folk in Nigeria the wonder is 
what all the fuss was about, and that 
* Zik,’ like Clive, might well stand 
astounded at his own moderation, 
So would every member of his tribe, 
the Ibos, naturally react to the find- 
ings of the Tribunal, which run 
counter to the habits of centuries. 
Moreover ‘ Zik’ is a man who is 
regarded as having served his people 
well, one who will very possibly be 
the first Prime Minister of a future 
independent and Federal Nigeria. 

Nevertheless, however much we 
qualify our moral judgments, it was 
incontestably right that a Tribunal 
should have been appointed and 
that, on the facts it found, it should 
have reported in terms so severe. 
The charge against ‘ Zik’ having 
been brought, incidentally not by 
the British, but by Africans, the 
enquiry had to be held and justice 
had to be done. ‘ Dash’ may bea 
very old custom, but it can easily 
poison a parliamentary system. The 
greatest danger the new democracies 
of West Africa are facing is corrup- 
tion in high places; and the only 
way of checking it is to deal resolutely 
with it wherever its ugly head appears. 
The lapse of a Premier need not and 
should not delay the coming of 


independence; but had the lapse. 
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been glossed over, the fitness of the 
Nigerian people to govern themselves 
might well have been called in 
question. 


The report of the fact-finding 
Commission which was to recom- 
mend a site for the capital of the new 
West Indian Federation has been 


given short shrift by the Federation 


Committee. The Commission, after 
examining the comparative qualifica- 
tions of the various islands, had 
decided in favour of Barbados. The 
new capital, it suggested, must be a 
place in its own right, with room for 
the impressive buildings it would 
need, and with reasonably good 
facilities for an airport. Jamaica 
was too large, Grenada was too small, 
while Trinidad—and here the Com- 
mission gave grave offence—had a 
large East Indian population, which 
would be a disturbing element, and 


a ‘low standard of public life.’ 


While neither Jamaica nor Grenada 
could reasonably object to disqualifi- 
cation on the grounds given, every 
loyal Trinidadian was up in arms at 
the reflection on his island. Origin- 
ally Mr Albert Gomes, when he was 
Chief Minister, had declared that 
Trinidad was ready to forgo any 
Claims it might have to contain the 
capital But Mr Gomes has gone 
and Dr Eric Williams rules in his 
place. Apart from the obvious un- 
likelihood that Dr Williams would 
be favourably disposed towards any 
Project to which his predecessor and 
opponent had given support, the new 
Government of Trinidad is rather 
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nearer in its outlook to that of Mr 
Manley in Jamaica and of Mr 


_ Grantley Adams in Barbados than 


was the old Government. What the 
other Chief Ministers may have been 
unwilling to concede to Mr Gomes, 
they may be readier to give to Dr 

At any rate the final ballot of 
the Standing Federation Committee 
voted Barbados out by a majority of 
six, and so returned to the original 
suggestion that the capital of the 
future Federation should be Trinidad. 
The good name of Trinidad was 
upheld, the insinuations of the fact- 
finding Commission were repudiated, 
and Barbados had to swallow its 
disappointment. 


Britain gained very little from the 
Anglo-Jordanian Treaty and will 
lose very little from its termina- 
tion. It cost the British taxpayer 
£10,000,000 a year. It committed 
this country to the defence of Jordan 
against Israel or anyone else. And 
it seems to have secured us not the 
friendship, but the dislike, of most 
of the people on whom we fondly 
supposed we were bestowing a 
benefit. It is not very surprising 
that in these circumstances we should 
have asked for the Treaty to be 
ended with ‘ the minimum of delay.’ 

Of course we lose the military 
bases in Jordan, but the value of 
bases in the middle of an unfriendly 
population is questionable. We may 
also lose a large part of the stores and | 
installations we had accumulated ; 


but as the Arabs helped themselves 


ay 41 
ti 
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freely to these during the Suez 
Crisis, when they were left un- 
guarded, we may not be losing very 
much. Jordan wants to take over 
what is left and in theory will pay 
for it. In practice it is most unlikely 
to be able to find the money. The 
ideal solution of course would be for 
_ Britain to sell the stores and installa- 
tions to the United States, which 
seems anxious at present to take 
over all our commitments in the 
Middle East, and leave to Uncle Sam 
the task of putting in the bailiffs ! 
Bailiffs of one sort or another there 
are likely to be if Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia and Syria ever default on the 
annual subsidies they have promised 
Jordan to take the place of what the 
British will now cease to pay. In 
fact the future of King Abdullah’s 
once promising kingdom, with Israel 
on one side, and the dynastically 
hostile Wahabis of Saudi Arabia on 
the other, is distinctly problematical. 
However, having had their chance 
and made their choice, the Jordanians 
must now accept the consequences. 


The misuse of the word ‘ unique’ 
is one of the more common tempta- 
tions that beset writers. They forget 
that a thing may be rare or unusual 
or remarkable, but that to describe 
it as unique ’ is to suggest that there 


is nothing of the same kind in the 


world. It is a pity that Mr Robert 
Speaight’s excellent ‘ Life of Hilaire 
Belloc’? should begin by stating that 
‘Belloc had a unique power of 
inspiring affection.’ That he had 
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many friends who were devoted to 
him is true, but the same is true of 
a lot of other people. Their power 
of inspiring affection might even be 
described as greater than Belloc’s, 
because, while they may have had as 
many friends, they can surely not have 
had an equal capacity for inspiring 
antipathy. That was Belloc’s tragedy, 
or one of his tragedies. So much of 
his quality was fine: his generosity, 
his devotion to any cause he cham- 
pioned, his courage, and his integ- 
rity. Yet he would spoil much of 
all this by the display of less engaging 
qualities—an excessive fondness for 
food and wine, the personal rancour 
he brought to his feuds, and a kind 
of exhibitionism which delighted in 
drawing attention to himself by 
flamboyant talk or song or some 
social extravagance. 

Of all this Mr Speaight is well 
aware. Had he not been, his book 
would not have given so entertaining 
or so faithful a portrait. But even 
when describing Belloc at his worst 
he never forgets Belloc at his best— 
the poet, satirist, essayist, military 
historian, biographer, master of 
English, the man not of genius, but, 
as Max Beerbohm once said, of 
many geniuses; above all the man 
of religion. | 

To the world at large he was 
known not so much in any of these 
capacities, as in his work as a propa 
gandist and a military journalist 
Most of his propaganda was for his 
Church and was, Mr Speaight be 
lieves, more effective with those who 


1 * The Life of Hilaire Belloc.’ By Robert Speaight. (Hollis & Carter.) 
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were already converted to it than 
with those who were not—a flaw in 
much propaganda. Belloc fought 
with his pen, and astream of historical 
and biographical works carried his 
point of view. His trouble was that 
other historians and biographers 
would not take him seriously. Their 
attitude sprang partly from their con- 
viction that the way to write history 
is not to start with a conclusion and 
then to search for facts to support 
it, Even more perhaps it arose from 
Belloc’s omission, as a rule, to give 
supporting references, so that even 
when some statement he had made 
was correct, the reader had to find 
the evidence for himself. The 
historians also felt that a man who 
wrote in such a hurry could not 
possibly write with great accuracy ; 
and it is true that Belloc’s works 
abounded in errors. Most of them 
were minor and of little consequence 
save that they sapped the confidence 
of readers. (He wrote his ‘ Life of 
James II.’ in eight days and his 
‘History of the French Revolution ’ 
without, by his own admission, con- 
sulting more than six books of 
teference.) Possibly the truth is 


that he over-simplified history. He — 


saw it in black and white. A man 
was either a paladin or a villain and 
an event was either a blessing or a 
Catastrophe; whereas, as every 
historian knows, hardly a historical 
judgment can be passed without a 
qualification. 

The haste was in part tempera- 
mental. Belloc saw history in a 
series of dramatic flashes and had a 
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gift for showing these to the world. 
But the haste had another and more 
prosaic cause. In spite of all the 
books he wrote—the total was well 
over 150—and the considerable read- 
ing public he acquired, he was always 
short of money. There were almost 
endless unpaid bills, demands for 
Income Tax, claims of one kind or 
another; and Belloc wrote at top 
speed in order to satisfy them. For 
this it would be unfair as well as 
smug to censure him too severely. 
Writing was his only profession and 
he, like anyone else, had to live. 
Our right to expect a much higher 
standard from a writer than we expect 
from a manufacturer or stockbroker 


‘is questionable ; but the expectation 


is there just the same. 

As a military journalist Belloc had 
a great vogue in the early years of 
the First World War, when every 
number of ‘ Land and Water ’ carried 
an article by him. Here too his work 
was uneven. When he knew the 
ground and had walked over it, he 
was unsurpassed. He could so 
describe the land which was being 
fought over that the reader could see 
it more clearly than if he were look- 
ing ata map. On unfamiliar ground 
Belloc was much less effective and 
his errors ended by making him 
something of a joke in officers’ 


messes. This was unfortunate and 


a little unfair, because, whether or not 
he was familiar with some particular 
country, his knowledge of military 
history was massive and seldom 
failed him when he turned from 
tactics to strategy. 


7 Poet, satirist, historian—he was 
all of these, and in its deeper sense 
a prophet. On the short view he 
might often be wrong ; on the longer 
view he was usually right. He 
could not always see clearly what 
was under his nose; but he had a 
remarkable insight into what was 
happening on the other side of the 
hill, and what would happen on this 
‘side of it in ten or twenty years. 
With it all, Belloc will be remem- 
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bered less for his military discourses, 


which were ephemeral, or for . 
histories and biographies, 
were often prejudiced and sometimg 
inexact, or for his satires, which weg 
generally of contemporary interest 
than for some fragments of wit ang 
beauty, a description of a walk & 
had taken or a voyage he had mage 
—fragments perhaps, but in they 
way. pieces of living literature, which 
men will read and quote when fi 
larger and more ambitious work® 
buried in the dust of libraries. 
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NAIROBI: Less than 60 years ago wild 
animals roamed the plain on which the city of 
Nairobi now stands, and a multitude of birds 
screeched in the reeds where the Nairobi river 
spread itself out into a vast green swamp. 
Masai warriors occasionally hunted lion over the 
ground. They called it Nairobi—* The place of sedacesssermmnee 
the cold water ”. Nairobi began its life in 1899... tANGANyikag 
as a mere railhead camp on the line to Uganda. 

Today it is the capital of Kenya, a modern city with wide streets, 
fine buildings and a population of over 200,000. The Royal 
National Park, on the outskirts of the city, is an interesting link 
with the past. Covering some 40 square miles it contains lion, 
hippo, giraffe and a surprising variety of game, all living in their 
natural environment. 

Business men who require information on current 
commercial conditions in East Africa are invited to 
get into touch with our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3.. Up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Nairobi and elsewhere are readily 
obtainable on request. 
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